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10U8 AND FAMILY PAPER, was first issued 
in August, 1851, the Rev. J. W. Douglas 
its editor and proprietor Til] 1864 it 
was published in behalf of the Oongregationa] 
and Presbyterian Churches jointly ; after that, 
it was published in the interest of the Genera] 
Association of Oalifornia, by a committee of 
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EASTER SONG. 


Come, let us bring lillies end roses, 
With leaflets of early spring, 

And ere this Easter day closes 
Crown Christ the risen King. 


Let us come with pure white flowers, 
Our hearts growing purer still, 
And cooling, heavenly showers 
Will come our cup to fill. 


Let old and young all gather 
To honor Christ to-day; 

Let us have more love for each other, 
And more for the Jembs astray. 


May every heart be tuned to him— 
Have Christ’s seal on their brow; 
Mey every cne invite bim in, 
And say, ‘I love thee now.” 


Let Christ be exslted far and near, 
In every place of prayer; 

May bis great love ca)m all our fear, — 
And lead our thoughts up there. — 


May every heart krow what it is 
Jo feel this love he’s given, 
And in @ song more rare tban this 
Praise him at last in heaven. 
C. N.C. 


— 


PROGRESS OF THE AMERICAN 
BOARD. 


Evirors Paciric: There is a well- 
known story of the famous New England 
logician and wit, Dr. Emmons, of which I 
am just now reminded. He had sent a 
printed sermon of his to a brother pas- 
tor, who wrote back: “I have read your 
sermon, and wept over it.” Dr. Em- 
mons instantly replied: “I have read 
your note, and laughed over it.” One 
would almost imagine from the lamenta- 
tions of “S, A. C.” in THE Paciric of 
February 1oth that foreign missions 
were “obstructed” to the death because 
one unsatisfactory young man was post- 
poned by the Committee, and has with- 
drawn! Doesn’t your correspondent 
know that twenty-two others have been 
commissioned at Boston since October; 
that last year, under the eighty-year- 
old policy, which at Des Moines and 
Springfield ‘it was voted to continue, 
more were appointed than in any year 
for thirty previous, and that the present 
advance bids fair to exceed that? He 
cites one church that omits to give to the 
Board; does he not know that from the 
rest of the churches the receipts since 
October have been nearly $75,000 in 
advance of the same period last year? 
He styles the men who are accepted 
“the inferior young men who have no 
doubts.” Does he know these twenty- 
two, and that there is more “vigorous 
intellectual power” in the few who “have 
doubts’? Or does he assume, as infidels 
do, that to “have doubts” is proof of su- 
perior talent? He quotes one pastor as 
asserting that the governing majority of 
the Board is responsible for “thrusting” 
future probation “into prominence.” 
Does be mean that they started the er- 
ror? Well; next thing we shall have 
Abraham Lincoln charged with starting 
the attack on Sumter and the Southern 
Confederacy! Does he mean that the 
Prudential Committee made the issue: 
‘It is not safe for any (heathen) man to 
die in his sins,” when as yet no candi- 
date had switched off from the faith of 
the Churches, and believed it was safe? 


Having been at the annual meetings of 
the Board all these recent years, and 
knowing the course of the Prudential 
Committee, I say for information that, 
although future probationists, led by Prof. 
E. C. Smyth of Andover, had wasted 
time and made dissension, delay and 
embarrassment in the Prudential Com- 
mittee, before the Des Moines meeting of 
the Board, 1886, nothing had been pub- 
licly said of the matter. To the devout 
constituency, the trouble made by the 
Andover aggressions was all unknown. 
The annual report of the Prudential 
Committee that year gave not the 
smallest hint of it. Pres. Bartlett of 
Dartmouth College was Chairman of the 
Committee on this annual report, and his 
report gave none. As soon as he sat 
down, one of the Andover men, who had 
come on from the East to attack the 
Committee, rose, and began the “thrust- 
ing,” in a very general way, by intima- 
ting that the Committee should demit 
2'1 examination of candidates as to their 
religious views. This was Dr. Vose. 
Another followed -him, who was more 
particular. “The only point of difficulty 
with candidates,” he said, “is a point of 
inferior and of> secondary importance.” 
(The Great Debate, page 15.) He was 
the first to mention “probation after 
eath” (page 10), and from that day to 
‘is a party in and out of the Board has 
c€en contending with might and main 
‘or the sending of men holding to such 
2 probation as representatives to the 
2eathen of churches that deny it. Some 
of this party believe in it; some do not. 
Sut if it were the most important article 
of Christian faith their vehemence and 
persistence could not have been greater. 
And now they turn round and say to 
those who hold what has been most sure- 
'y believed among us from the beginning, 
“You who don’t accept the new dogma 
began this thing.” “If you’d yield, all 
would quiet down.” 

The most ridiculous thing about it all ; 


is that “the old Congregational free- 


dom of every man to think for himself” 
is involved. Now, really, this is too 
antiquated. Pray, whoin all the land 
are free to think as others don’t, as the 
mass of evangelical Christians don’t, if 
not the men who’ve been trying for years 
to force their thinking about probation 
upon the rest of us? Would they have 
a particle more freedom if they should 
succeed with the American Board? 
Have they not had, in addition, all the 
freedom of speech and of the“press there 
was to have—advocating their thoughts 
in all sorts of publications, crowding 
them upon the annual meetings, absorb- 
ing and wasting the time of the Board? 
Everywhere, but especially on that plat- 
form, those who retain the evangelical 
belief have been comparatively silent. 
They have done the talking. They have 
had ten wordstoourone. Jt will not 
be so always, but it has been. 

I do not say they have tried to force 
us to think in “their ecclesiastical mculd.” 
That would be to fall headlong into the 
same ridiculous fallacy they fall into. 
We are as free as they are; and they as 
free as we. Else there would be and 
could be no debate. Must one give eye- 
sight to men tosee this? Whatis it they 
have not yet been free to do? Why, 
just this—to carry a vote in the Board 
for appointing men to represent the 
Board who don’t think as the Board does, 
and paying them from the treasury of the 
Board. It is as if Iowa should demand 
that California should be represented in 
Congress by Iowa men, but paid out of 
California funds. Put the case more 
strongly; viz, Iowa men of one political 
party to represent California men of 
another, and you foot the bills, and it 
would hit the truth still more squarely. 
Hine illx lacrymz! Is it possible that 
the salvation of the heathen cannot go 
on because this reversal of all the pro- 
prieties cannot yet, after five stormy 
years, be accomplished? It isno nearer 
than when Andover teachers of error be- 
gan it. Hear Dr. Storrs: 

“Tt is distinctly to be recognized as 
practically established that till the Board 
as a body changes its convictions and 
changes its officers (its president among 
them), no one is to be sent as a mission- 
ary under its commission who affirma- 
tively holds the theory that opportunity 
for repentance unto eternal life is reserved 
beyond the grave for those who have 
here not heard the gospel, The earlier 
doctrine is still controlling with the over- 
whelming majority of the Board. The 
more recent hypothesis has made no 
practical progress against 

This is from his last letter (Indepen- 
dent, February 6th) and no “light 
seemed breaking at New York” to that 
“overwhelming majority of the Board,” 
who endorsed his letter of two years 
ago. 

Now, there is perfect “freedom of 
thought” for A. C.” if he wishes to be- 
lieve that what I know is true is never- 
theless false, every word of it, and per- 
fect freedom of writing and printing—as 
I hope THE Paciric will agree—for him 
to say soin set terms. I shall not be 
injured abit. I’ve been in the ranks 
too long to minda random shot. But 
he, and those he acts with, but don’t agree 
with in belief—rowing one way and look- 
ing another!—are not contending for 
freedom of thought in the least. Let 
them not lay that flattering unction to 
their souls. No more than the teachers 
who are committing breach of trust in 
theological seminaries. They are all 
fighting to force others to act contrary to 
their convictions; 2. ¢., to separate the 
freedom of action of the sales of the 
Board from their freedom of thought. 
But the rest of us are native born Con- 
gregationalists — free-born—as well as 
the New Departure minority. Yours 
ever. GEORGE F, MAGoun. 

Iowa, March 5, 1890. 


P. S.—Our twenty-two new mission- 
aries go to Mexico, Turkey, India, Africa, 
Japan and China. Two of them are 
Yale Seniors, not of the number who 
complained that a doubtful case at An- 
dover was not accepted. One of them 
was told by one of his professors before- 


‘hand that he would be rejected—a spec- 


imen of the fairness and charity dealt 
out to our long-suffering Prudential 
Committee! Probably three or four 
from the same seminary are accepted by 
this time. In order to find men, our 
committee does not have to admit doubt- 
ful cases. M. 


$96,750. 


The committee on the new building 
for the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion of San Francisco have secured thus 
far $96,750, and only twenty parties 
have thus far subscribed and no general 
canvass has been inaugurated, This 
amount guarantees the success of the 
enterprise and it is expected operations 
will be begun on the new structure some 
time within the next few months. The 
canvass is still going On, and new sub- 
scriptions are being added nearly every 
day. 


THE WORLD’S FAIR. 


BY EVANGELIST T. K. BURNELL 


It comes to Chicago and there is no 
mystery. The great city asked, the 
great empire State of Illinois asked, the 
Northwest and the West asked, you of 
THE Pactric asked, and practically the 
Est asked. New York had little faith in 
themselves as to ability to make it a 
success, and they had no site and how 
few railroads, and politics at once play- 
ed an important part. 

Of course, to go to Washington was 
absurd on the face of it. To entertain 
the millions that will attend where twen- 
ty thousand strangers crowd everything, 
with a half-deserted city in the hot 
months, was ridiculous on the face of it. 
Many more reasons why it might be 
possible in St. Louis; the being on the 
Mississippi river and so far inland are 
two reasons that would weigh more than 
all that could be said of Manhattan Is- 
land and Washington. 

But a city of 350,000 could not pro- 
vide for the hosts that will come, and 
July and August in S:. Louis, and often 
September, all that can, get away from 
the dreadful heat. 

From the outset Chicago expected it, 
and expected nothing else. ‘According 
to your faith [and hard work] be it unto 
you” has never been more strikingly Ul- 
lustrated. Along the line of enthusiasm 
and intensity it’s always been refreshing 
to step into the World’s Fair headquar- 
ters and breathe the atmosphere. I do not 
remember to have ever once seen a per- 
son sitting; the attendants intensely 
busy answering questions, and the visit- 
ors doing their business and _hasting 
away to give room for the crowd behind. 
I’ve long been intimate with Secretary 
Cragain (just the man for the place), 
and only once could I command a half 
minute of his time. 


CAN CHICAGO DO IT WELL ? 


Those of us who have been in or 
about and around Chicago for more than 
thirty years (thirty-four since I came) say 
emphatically yes, and do it the very best, 
in every particular. October 9, 1871, 
from Harrison street north to Lincoln 
Park, about two and a half miles, was rc. 
mass of ashes and smoking ruins. All 
its banks, hotels, newspapers and busi- 
ness Offices, and houses, the theaters, 
the county building, the Postoffice, the 
railway stations, the structures of brick 
and granite that had lined its busiest 
streets, the street railways, sidewalks and 
block pavements, and the palatial homes 
in the rich residence district on the north 
side, had been swept away. 


NOT ONE STONE 


Was left upon another. A _ desolation 
more complete than any that history re- 
cords in regard to any spot on earth 
that had before been travelled by human 
feet and which had been occupied by 
the works that human hands had wrouzht! 
Chicago had been wiped out. As I 
came to the city Monday noon, after 
that burning Sunday, from our home 
(Aurora, thirty-eight miles west) I could 
not find the block on which the Young 
Men’s Christian Association Building 
stood. Such blotting out of a great city 
has possibly never before been witnessed. 


WITHIN TWO YEARS 


From that time, Chicago had been re- 
built. Over 10,000 buildings had been 
erected, more substantial, larger, of 
greater architectural beauty and on bet- 
ter plans than those that had beeh de- 
stroyed. The Grand Pacific, Palmer 
and Sherman houses, the Fremont and 
other hotels, had been completely re- 
constructed in better style than before 
the fire, and were thronged with guests. 
The great business houses had been re- 
built, new stocks of goods were on their 
shelves and their counters were lined 
with old and new customers. 


THE BANKS, 


The newspaper offices, the theatres 
and the retail stores had been re. 
placed. The new Court House and the 
new city and county building were well 
under way, and would have been com- 
pleted but for the delays of contractors. 
Not less than $200,000,000 have been 
expended in rebuilding the city and in 
public and private improvements. Except 
for a few gaps in some parts of the re. 
built district, where there were disputes 
as to titles or other causes for inaction, 
the city was in every particular a better 
one than that which had been destroyed. 
Even with this historic fact, not twenty 
years old, there are fearful and conserv- 
ative souls in Chicago who are pleading 
for a postponement of the fair till some 
years beyond 1892, on the ground that 
“we cannot get ready by that time.” 
IT IS ASTONISHING 


How soon achievements of vast magnitude 
that will enter into history, and the 
record of which will thrill the minds and 
hearts of coming generations, pass from 
the recollection of generations by which 
they were witnessed. There are men 
who pretend to be leaders of public 
Opinion, who sit in judgment on public 


} movements and enterprises, who are re- 


garded as men of great minds, who saw 
Chicago rebuilt from its ashes in two 
years, who helped to do it, and who now 
proclaim that a few structures of steel 
and glass, to cover perhaps a space 
equal to a mile square, and to cost ten 
or twelve million dollars, cannot be 
erected in two years by the city that in 
two years constructed 12,000 buildings 
covering seven square miles, and cost- 
ing $200,000,000, 
IN THE FALL OF 1871 


These men should have sat down in 
the midst of the ashes of Chicago, and 
declared that halfa century could not 
see what it was before the fire. There 
were but little more than 300,000 peo- 
ple to rebuild the city on its old founda- 
tions. It now contains nearly 1,200,000, 
and the timid and the laggards say that 
this greatly increased population cannot 
do a work that is trivial and not at alla 
burden compared to that which was ac- 
complished by one-fourth of that num- 
ber of people between the end of 1871 
and the end of 1873 The unqualified 
nonsense, the slowness and weakness of 
some people, who think themselves cus- 
todians of the public good, is something 
most remarkable. Chicago will be in 
complete readiness, May, 1892, for the 
World’s Fair, and every one whose 
Opinion is of any comparative value 
knows it. | 

MAKING THE WORLD'S TOUR. 


In evangelism, going west, following 
the sun (che true way) asI left Asia 
Minor, coming to Athens and Naples, 
crossing the Alps and returning westward 
to Vienna and the Black Sea; thence to 
Berlin, east to Cologne and up the 
Rhine through the Swiss cities, thence 
to Geneva and Paris, Brussels and Am- 
sterdam and across the English Channel, 
opening up Europe considerably. 
~ I was continually surprised to know how 
little the people of those countries know 
of us, They almost believe that a hun- 
dred and fifty miles west of New York 
and Washington the savages are still in 
the scalping business. No conceptions 
of our resources can be obtained by 
visiting the Atlantic shore. 

THE ALLEGHANIES 


Must be crossed to understand America 
and grasp the life and spirit of her insti- 
tutions. More Americans will visit Eu- 
rope as idle tourists this year than will 
come to the World’s Fair in 1892 from 
England and all of the continent. 
Those who do come should have the 
liberal education of a thousand miles in 
a palace car west to Chicago, looking in 
upon Columbus’ discovery and not from 
the shore. Let them run through and 
past cities of 5,000, 25,000, 100,000 in- 
habitants, and by towns and villages 
strung along the railroad lines like beads 
onastring. Let them by field glass look 
on hill and dale, and. spreading plain. 
In every valley is a schoolhouse, on 
every hill a church, and every quarter 
section a princely. farmer,.bard working 
and contented, a royal mother and smil- 
ing sons and daughters. We that have 
passed over this thousand miles a _ half 
hundred times forget the inheritance of 
home and happiness, thrift and comfort, 
true development and real greatness. 


WHAT A THOUSAND MILES ! 


Wonderful ! All the arts, sciences and 
productions that a nation could pile in 
Central Park would not compare with it. 
They have reached Chicago, and it’s not 
an over statement to say that it is the mar- 
vel of all the cities of the world. It is 
the epitome of all that is American. 
Some one has said, ‘When you put the 
pluck and push, the honor and honesty, 
the earnestness and energy, the courage, 
the morals, the go-2-headativeness of the 
people of the United States seeking for 
it to turn out a tpyical representative of 
America, it comes out Chicago.” 

| THE FAIR IS SEEN, 

And a $150 round-trip ticket (with $50 
for sleepers, night stops and incidentals), 
and off to Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Far- 
go, Helena, Spokane Falls, Seattle (Puget 
Sound, earth’s inland water), Portland, 
greet San Francisco with its marvelous 
Oakland, San Jose and the gem of gems, 
the Santa Clara valley ; Los Angeles and 
ever-blooming Pasadena, with San Diego, 
the canyons of the Colorado, El Paso, 
Austin, Kansas City, St. Louis, Cincin- 
nati, Pittsburgh, Washington, the Quaker 
City, and sail home in an American 
steamship—there is no tour on the 
footstool like it, as every one knows who 
has looked upon it all, to be instructed 
and intensified, to be ennobled and en- 
riched, and have some little understand- 


years ago. | 
ARMOUR MISSION 

In Chicago and its belongings approach 
a million dollars. In ways not a few, to 
fail in seeing on a Sunday the most ex- 
pensive and the best-appointed plant for 
Christian work on earth is not to see 
Chicago, thinks § K. A. BuRNELL. 


There were 98 legal hangings in the 


: same year 176 lynch law executions. 


ing of what Columbus discovered 400 


United States in 1889, and during the | 


LETTER FROM CONNECTICUT. 


During the first three months of the 
year the annual meetings and sale of 
seats of the churches are held. The 
crowded condition of most city churches, 
and the diminished strength of many 
country churches, afford interesting facts 
for which the ecclesizstical mind is pre- 
paring itself. Perhaps you know that 
there has been started a newspaper in 
the interests of the country churches, 
detailing their special difficulties, It is 
edited by Rev. Alpheus C. Hodges at 
Buckland, Massachusetts, who has been 
several years a pastor after graduating 
from the Hartford Theological Seminary. 
His church has been incorporated, and 
received a gift of $20,000 from Mrs. 
Hogeboom of New Haven. He advo- 
cates the incorporation of churches, 
which is the way that all new churches 
are started. The subject is taking hold 
in the Center or First church of this 
city, of which the eminent Dr. George 
L. Walker is pastor, and it is well known 
that he is an ardent advocate of this ec- 
clesiastical measure. As yet the matter 
has not been before this church and so- 
ciety enough for the step to be taken. 
The deaths of many old members have 
occurred in this church. 

The Asylum Hill church pays its pas- 
tora salary of $5,000, and employs a 
woman assistant on salary to devote half 
her time to visiting the sick and aged. 

The city churches in other parts of 
Connecticut, like New London, New 
Haven, Norwich, Waterbury and Meri- 
den, each transact a business of about 
$10,000 a year, which does not include 
the benevolent contributions. In the 
matter of benevolence, the Park church 
of Norwich, of which Rev. S. H. Howe 
is pastor, and in which that prince of 
givers, William A. Slater, is a member, 
led all other churches last year, the ag- 
gregate being over $40,000. Mr. Slater 
has gone to Florida with his family for 
an ocean excursion. The Park church 
of Hartford, of which the late Dr. N. J. 
Burton was pastor, continues to give 
about ten thousand dollars a year to the 
msssionary societies, What is lament- 
able in all this charitable work is that, 
while there is no charge of penuriousness 
brought against the church men and 
women, there is a real lack of sympathy 
for the Missionary Society of Connecti- 
cut. Rev. Wm. H. Moore, its Secretary, 
does his best to point out this lack, and 
in ways open to him calls the attention 
of the Congregational people to the work 
of these feeble home missionary churches 
in the State. The whole population of 
Connecticut is less than the city of Chi- 
cago ; if, now, you count the churches 
for these two sections of country you. 
have a revelation, and perhaps an in- 
vidious comparison. 

Hartford Theological Seminary has 
sixty-four students, the largest number 
on record, of whom two are women: 
The corps of instructors include Dr. 
C. D. Hartrauft, President of the Sem- 
inary; Professor F.. C. Bissell, in Hebrew; 
Professor C. W. Beardslee, in systematic 
theology ; Dr. Graham Taylor, in soci- 
ology ; Professor A. C. Zenos, in Greek; 
and Professor Williston Walker, in church 
history, The Professors are holding 
classes for popular instruction, which are 
well attended. The Carew lectures will 
be given next month by Professor Richard 
T. Ely of Johns Hopkins University ; 
suvject, “The Church and the World,” 
Miss Amelia B. Edwards, whose three 
lectures in this city were given under the 
auspices of the Theological Seminary 
and Trinity College, had large audiences, 
the last one being on “Queen Hatasu 
and the Women of Ancient Egypt.” As 
she returns to England in a few days, I 
think we are fortunate in her favor for 
this city. She takes with her our warm- 
est love and admiration for her marvel- 
ous intellectual attainments. She is 
called “the most learned woman in the 
world.” 

The Lyman Beecher lectures at Yale 
this year were giv3n by Rev. A. J, F. 
Behrends of Brooklyn, who preached in 
Battell chapel last Sunday. These lec- 
tures were published in the Christian at 
Work of New York, an enterprising and 
interesting family paper. 

The growth of university ideas at Yale 
is rapid and healthful. Semitic studies 
are pursued under Professor W. R. 
Harper, who has introduced the study 
of the Bible into the regular courses. 
The Old and New Testament Student, 
of which he is editor, is now published 
at Hartford. Its circulation is now sev- 
eral thousand, and it reaches all parts of 
the world. The Hebraica is published 
by the same company in this city ; also 
a series of lesson helps for the Sunday- 
school, edited by Professors Harper and 
Goodspeed of Yale University, and 
called the Inductive Bible Studies. 
They have been adopted at Plymouth 
church, Brooklyn ; the United church, 
New Haven, and by many leading Sun- 
day-schools. G. G. M. 

HARTFORD, March 11, 1890. 


edhists as of Atheists. 


Bad men excuse their faults; good 
men will leave them. 


The Weman’s Beard 


OF THE PACIFIv. 


PRESIDENT —Miss Lucy M. Fay, gor Sutter street, San 
Francisco. 

Vick-PRESIDENTS—Mrs. J. K. McLéan, Mrs. W. C. 
Pond, Mrs. J. M. Parker, Mrs. W. H. Scudder, 

RECORDING SECRETARY—Mrs. S. S. Sinith, 1704 Geary 
street, San Francisco. | 

Home SecreTaries—Mrs. J. H. Warten, 1316 Mason 
street, San Francisco; Mrs. I. E. Hwinell, 450 Ply- 
mouth avenue, Oakland. | 

FOREIGN SECRETARY—Mrs. H. E. Jéwett, Vacaville. 

——— R. E. Cole, 572 Twelfth street, Oak- 
and. | 

AvupiTor—E. P. Flint, Esq. 
All contributions for the Young Ladies’ Branch of the 

W oman’s Board should be sent to Miss Grace E. Good- 

hue, Treasurer Y. L. B. W. B., 1722 Geary street, S. F. 


TO THE YOUNG LADIES’ BRANCH. 
FROM MISS GUNNISQN. 


Japan, Oct., ’89. 

Dear Friends: Just a word in the 
midst of my ¢fforts to get seitled, to let 
you know that my immediate field of 
labor has been changed froin Kobe to 
Matsuyama. © It will be thre¢ weeks to- 
morrow since Mr. and Mrs. Noyes and 
myself and two cats arrived here, after a 
most delightful voyage from Kobe, hav- 
ing left there at midnight of the previous 
night. For about nine days I stayed at 
the hotel, but took my meals with Mr. 
and Mrs. Noyes, who have prioved to be 
most delightful associates. Allter leaving 
the hotel, a few days were spent in their 
home, when I came to my wn house. 
Fortunately, my garden joins theirs in 
the rear ; so we had an openirig made in 
the fence, and a foot-path maide through 
a small bamboo grove, which helps to 
make us very neighborly. — 

The girls school here bas about fifty 
pupils at present, most of thoye in whom 
I became interested last fall still being 
here. The work here is very fascinat- 
ing, yet it has many drawbacks. I have 
begun the study of the langtiage again, 
so I shall want the regular ap/ropriation 


of “seventy five dollars for { teacher’s 
salary” next year. God rant me 
strength to continue in this study. 


1889 

One of the members of the highest 
class in school has become a Christian, 
and another member of the same class, 
who never attended church list fall, has 


been a regular attendant all this year. 


There is one dear old lady here, some- 
thing over seventy. She is rauch bent, 
and very hard of hearing ; but her face 
is very pleasant to look upon, being lit 
up with the love and joy thal are in her 
heart. She works every day from. 
morning to night in a weavinj establish- 
ment for about two or three sen a day—_ 
and what do you think she does it for? 
It is not because she has no felatives to 
support her, but because she wanted to 
give the church money that she has 
earned herself. May God bless her! 
Could we finda more telling example 
of love and devotion to our Master 2 
“ “There is still a strong opposition to 
Christianity here—not so mu¢h of Bud- 
The leaders of ed- 
“ucation in this city entertain material- 
istic views. Pray for our (Christians, 
that they may not falter in their endeav- 
ors to make this school a Christian 
school, | 

For a few days after taking the house 
in which I am living, everything seemed 
dreary enough ; the weather was cloudy, 
the air was laden with bad odors, and 
this was the dirtiest house I ever had 
anything to do with. But giadually it 
became passably clean, brighter days 
came, bringing fresher air with them, 
and now I am so happy and comfort- 
able in my Japanese house! — 

There are several persons here, about 
whom I wrote last year, thit perhaps 
you will be interested in hearing about. 
Probably some of you will remember 
them, There was the old lady who took 
my story-book for her little grandson, 
thinking I had given it to him. The 
mother of the child was greatly pleased 
with my unintended generosily, and at- 
tended church quite regularlj; thereafter 
during my stay here. Not long after- 
ward, however, the whole family, ex- 
cepting the grandmother, mbved to a 
city some miles from here, 4nd I was 
afraid this woman would cease to be 
even an ioquirer. But greijit was my 
joy the other day to learn fram the old 
lady that her daughter-in-law had ac- 
cepted the faith, and that hé¢r son also 
had begun to study the Bibl}, and had 
changed very much in his ‘manner of 
living. * * * 

Your sister in Christ, 
Gunnison, 


Henry M. Stanley’s declaration that 
he is neither an Englishman nor an 
American, but a cosmopolitan, is fully 
justified by facts. He was barn in Wales 
and brought up in America. | The most 


important part of his life bas been spent 


in Africa. He established the Congo 
State undér the direction of the King of 
Belgium, has chummed with the Khedive 
of Egypt, and when he gets! to Europe 


will be made at home in Loidon, Paris — 


Berlin and St. Petersburg, anid his new 
books will be read in every civilized lan 
guage.—Christian Weekly. 
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has fatally corrupted doctrine. 


not a little downright infidelity.” 
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THE Pacrric: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


WEDNESDAY, Marca 19, 1890, 


INFLUENCE OF POLITY ON THE'| 
SPIRITUAL LIFE. 


BY REV. DR. J F. ELLIS, PRESIDENT PA- 
CIFIC UNIVERSITY. 


By polity is here meant church gov- 
ernment, or the ecclesiastical magistracy 
and management of religious denomina- 
tions; by the spiritual life, the life of God, 
who is a spirit, in the believer. There 
are three polities, diverse and distinct. 
There is but one spiritual life, always 
one and the same for and in all believers. 
The three polities are: (1 ) [he despotic, 


on one hand; (2) the free, on the other; 


and (3) the half-and-half, midway, 
partly despotic and partly free. 

The subject assigned for this paper 
raises the question of the effect of polity 
upon piety—how does the form of 
church government aff:ct the spiritual 
life of the membership? Is the question 
one of importance? It may be that 
polity, as it relates to piety, deserves far 
more attention than it has had in our 
day. In view of this-possible neglect, 
there need be no 4pology for turning our 
studious thought for a time today in 
this direction. Since it is agreed on all 
hands that pure doctrine is essential, we 
may begin by considering the effzct of 
polity upon doctrine. But we know 
instantly that polity of the despotic type 
Des- 
potic polity literally paganized Christen- 
dom and filled the Christian lands with 
manifold idolatries. Under cover of 
divine authority and sanction, despotic 
polity, acting on the broadest theater of 
life, taught for doctrines the command- 
ments of men, setting for the masses the 
seal of God to nameless and numberless 
frauds and follies, and crimes and sins. 


Despotic policy so overlaid the law of 
Moses and the prophets that the divine 
teaching of the Old Covenant was lost to 
view and only the human imitations and 
additions and substitutions had recogni- 
tion. Onward in the New Covenant age 
despotic polity wrought over again the 
same stupendous mischief with pure 
doctrine, overlaying the teaching of 
Jesus and the apostles witb vast drifts 
and deposits of human inventions, to 
all of which it ever set the majestic seal of 
God’s authority. 

The field of history over which des- 
potic polity has burned with such insati- 
ate fires, is so wide and diversified as to 
warrant, even necessitate, the induction 
that ¢his polity is inherently hostile to 
and certainly destructive of pure doc- 
trine; wherever despotic polity has pre- 
vailed, pure doctrine has disappeared. 
And to say that pure doctrine disap- 
peared is to say, in the same breath, that 
genuine piety declined with it and dis- 
appeared. Iam by no meanssure that 
despotic polity always destroys piety by 
first destroying doctrine. Possibly, it 
attacks piety directly, and doctrine some- 
times fails for want of spirituality. I 
put it the other way, as that seems to be 
the more logical order. But in either 
case despotic polity destroys piety. 

How is it with the half-and-‘alf polity? 
It is held to foster sound doctrine to the 
shame and confusion of the free polity. 

Moes church history sustain thisview? My 
~paper has no space for the volumes of 
this history that so fully record the fail- 


ure of doctrine under the half-and-half 


polity, but only for a few samples from 
these records. Colton’s Religious State 


of the Country affirms: "There is no 
-church in the world that has, in fact, so 
great a diversity of opinion in her own 


‘bosom as the Church of England, and 
Ac- 
cording to Dollinger: ‘Lord Chatham 


- said in his time that the English Church 


had Calvinistic articles, a papistical ser- 
vice and an Arminian clergy.” This 
same authoity on another page speaks of 
this same church as having “no fixed 
doctrine; its formulas contradict each 
other; and what one part of its servants 
teach is rejected by the other as a soul- 
destroying error.” 

While such is the doctrinal inconsist- 
ency of this denomination in England- 
its power to maintain pure doctrine in the 
United States is likewise wanting. The 
first Unitarian church in America had 
been, up to the time it changed over, 
an Episcopal church—the very first one 
of this order founded in New England. 
Following this defection a strong drift 
toward Unitarianism set in among the 
Episcopal churches in the United States, 
which was only stayed by suggestion of 
the mother Church in England, that dif- 
ferences in doctrine be hushed up, and 
loyalty to the Church be the chief con- 
cern. Acting upon this convenient dic- 
tate the Episcopal church in the United 
States has gone on, producing now and 
then a powerful preacher of righteous- 
ness, but in the main making sure of 
the maximum of formalism and polity of 
the half-and-half kind, and caring only 
for the minimum of doctrine and piety. 


The Lutheran churches in Europe, 
having this same _half-and half polity, 
have a lamentable down-grade history as 
sadly corrupt both in doctrine and life. 
While most degenerate in Sweden and 
Norway, yet in Germany the churches 
of this order have been content to retain 
as accredited teachers some of the most 
pronounced infidels of the present cen- 
tury. | 
Misapprehension prevails regarding 
Presbyterianism, which is dominated by 
the half-and half polity. Oa the Eng: 
lish Isles, where the system has had 
time to reach logical results, it proves 
powerless to preserve sound doctrine. 
Marsh’s Ecclesiastical History contains 
this remarkable paragraph: “For the 
last half century the leading clergy and 
laity have departed from the simplicity 
that is in Christ, having been spoiled 
through philosophy and vain deceit. 


The General Assembly has presented a 
considerable majority approving senti- 
ments and practices, in Opposition to 
which the ancient Covenanters would 
have laid down their lives. Minis‘ers, 
selected by patrons, have been placed 
over many of the churches against their 
consent, driving most of their pious 
members intc the churches of the Seced- 
ers.” Thus in Scotland. 

In Ireland Presbyterianism has run 
practically the same course. It was a 
Scotch-Irish Presbyterian church in 
Boston, the first of its kind in the State, 
that in 1803 ordained as its pastor, a 
Unitarian, the noted Dr. Channing. 

In England the Presbyterian church 
has almost entirely lost evangelical foot- 
ing amid the slippery rocks of Unitarian- 
ism, so nearly so that Mann’s Census of 
Religious Worship informs us that “Of 
the 229 Unitarian chapels which exist- 
ed in England in the year 1851, 170”°— 
all but 59—‘“had been originally Presby- 
terian.” What is left of the Presbyte- 
rian church in the Islands is split into 
six sects in Scotland, fivein Ireland, and 
three in England. In the United States 
there are no less than ten Presbyterian 
bodies. We may venture to question 
whether a polity that works corruption 
of doctrine to this extent and shatters a 
denomination into a score or more of 
fragments can be held to be peculiarly 
promotive of pie‘y. 

It may be noted in passing that 
Methodism is broken up in the same 
way—two Methodist bodies in Scotland, 
five in Ireland, and four in England, 
with ten in the United States ; these 
various bodies holding widely divergent 
views of doctrine and permitting large 
latitude of conduct. At all points of 
the half-and-half polity, piety has a hard 
time of it. At some points it appears 
in good measure and to fair advantage, 
but always under difficulty—in spite of 
the polity and never because of it. It 
remains to study the influence of the 
free polity. Inthe inquiry we must try 
to be perfectly fair. To make out a case 
in our own favor regardless of the facts 
involved is of no possible advantage. 
Facts should determine the issue. What 
are the facts? Some of them may be 
recounted. 

A Presbyterian correspondent, writing 
from Aberdeen, Scotland, to the Pres- 
bytertan Banner, volunteers statements 
like the following: “Scotish Congrega- 
tionalism, in connection with the resur- 
rection of the old gospel which Knox 
had preached, was for years a light ina 
dark land. * * * Even now, although 
there are not more than one hundred 
Congregational churches in Scotland, 
and, except two at Edinburgh, one or 
two at Glasgow, and ‘a considerable 
body at Dundee, they are comparatively 
weak as to numbers; yet they present 
noble specimens of healthy piety and of 
zeal in every good work.” 

Dr. Dexter quotes from English au- 

thorities to the same effzct—from a manu- 
script letter of Joshua Wilson this: “It is 
doubtful whether a-single strictly Con- 
gregational church passed over into 
heresy;” from Bogue & Bennett this: 
“Instead of the diversity of sentiments 
which prevailed among the Presbyterians, 
the religious principles of the Non-Con- 
formists were maintained by the Inde- 
pendents [ Congregationalists] in all their 
purity. ‘There was no denomination in 
England which could boast of so much 
unanimity as to doctrine.” 
, In this country it is charged repeatedly 
that Congregationalism is loose and un- 
stable in the faith. Never—when true 
to its polity. Once in its early history in 
New England, when through the vitiating 
half-way covenant practice—a tempting 
device of other politics—it receded from 
its ground of a wholly regenerate mem- 
bership, it suffered severely for its folly, 
but through suffering, let us hope, it was 
perfected. As fruit of this folly ninety -six 
of the 361 Congregational churches in 
Massachusetts lost their way in the siren 
wilderness of Unitarianism, Giving ear 
to the seductive voice, they had so far 
departed from the central and supreme 
Congregational principle of individual 
responsibility and power as to receive as 
members persons unconverted and not 
really believers. 

It was these unconverted members 
who, having climbed up and crept in 
some other way in violation of simple 
and essential Congregationalism, led 
astray those ninety-six Congregational 
churches. But wherever Congregation- 
alism has been true to itself and inclined 
no ear to the siren songs of the so-called 
“stronger” polities there has been no de- 
fection. It suffers hurt or defeat only 
when it resorts to Ezypt for help. 

More than this: The history of the 
times of that severe ordeal for all de- 
nominations makes it clear that without 
the Free Polity the wrecking of the true 
faith would have been far more disas- 
trious than it was. In proof I cite 
Professor Park as quoted by Dr. Dexter: 
“The gracefulness of Buckminster, the 
amenity of Greenwood, the sober sense 
of Ware, the wit of Kirkland, the genius 
of Channing, the strength of Theophilus 
Parsons—himself a host—the fame of 
the University, the princely fortunes of 
the metropolis, would have carried the 
churches headlong, unless every church 
had been trained to stand on its own 
foothold, and feel its responsibility to 
God rather than to the dignitaries of the 
State. The life of the churches in 
Massachusetts, after the irruption of 
Unitarianism, when contrasted with the 
death-like torpor of the Prussian church: 
es after the irruption of Rationalism, 
affords an indisputable argument for the 
policy [ polity] which trusts the conserva- 
tion of the truth to a free people. It is 


was the most unshackeled, remained the 
firmest against the Unitarian onset. 

While ecclesiastics, who had a centralized 
government, were oscillating or yielding, 
the Baptists, who stretch Congregational- 

ism into Independency, stood erect in 

the faith.” 

We may easily see how it is: In the 
Free Polity each local church is itself 
free from all ecclesiastical bonds. If by 
any means one church gives way, the 
others are at once on their guard to 
maintain unfalteringly their footing. 
Thus it is that the force of any tide of 
heresy is broken again and again as it 
strikes each local church, which stands 
like a rock to breast it, and abides, a 
tower of the truth unshaken after the 
raging waters have spent their fury. 

As Congregationalism has been faith- 
ful to the true faith, it has proven itself 
eminently the spiritual polity by its 
steady adherence to all the practical 
moralities. Denominations under the 
Free Polity are morally clean and con- 
sistent. As an example: Oa the great 
test question of slavery, the other poli- 
ties, for a long time, clung in cowardly 
blindness to the wrong side, and then 
finally, in the extremity of the conflict, 
split the denomination. But from first 
to last the Free Polity was for freedom, 
and sung its battle-cry in the dread im- 
periled hour, and hailed its triumph with 
joyous acclaim when at last the flig of 
Oppression weot down, vangq iished from 
all the four quarters of the land. 

Without extending the discussion, it 
may be suggested in behalf of the Free 
Polity that it favors piety in these sever- 
al respects: 

1, In its exclusion of human authori- 
ty and recognition of divine authority. 

2. In the constitution and nature of 
the local church. 

3 In the fraternal principle of fellow- 
ship among the churches. 

4 In the relation of people and pas- 
tor. 

5. In its strictly scriptural method of 
discipline. 

6. In its direct and utter dependence 
by each member upon the Word and 
Spirit of God in both doctrine and con- 
duct. 

Forest GROVE. 


PHYSICAL LAW AND RELIGION. 


With the discovery of physical law 
and the consequent advance of physical 
science, there has come not a little dis- 
turbance in the sphere of religion. To 
put it. mildly, the Christian is told by 
many who are eminent in the domain of 
science that grave suspicions attach to 
the Bible, theology and religion; that the 
thought of the age is fast separating it- 
self from Christian belief, and that the 
foundations of Christian faith are quite 
broken up. 

All this, of course, has come as the re- 


a noteworthy fact that those churches of 
New England whose. Congregationalism 


sult of what the material universe has so. 
bountifully disclosed to these men of 
science. Even so active a Christian 
worker as Professor Drummond speaks 
of the necessity of a second court of ap- 
peal in theological matters and religious 
belief. ‘‘Science,” he says, ‘may yet 
have to be called upon to arbitrate at 
some points between conflicting creeds, 
and in some departments of theology de. 
fine the contents as well as the limits of 
belief.”’ 

Now, the question urges itself upon 
us, as Christians, is all this disturbance 
the explosion of mere blank cartridges, 
or is real ‘“‘grape and canister” poured 
into the lines of Christian believers? 
Does phyaical law show us that the 
forms of religious truth, presented to us 
in the Word of God, are unworthy of 
credence? Has physical science, in any 
instance, shown, as a fact, that the doc- 
trines of the gospel are not true—-:annot 
be true? Further, has physical law any 
jurisdiction in the premises? Such are 
the thoughts which have pressed them- 
selves upon us for an answer. And the 
following is the line of argument our 
mind has passed through and the results 
reached: 


1. We first consider the true meaning 
of Physical Law. 

In considering such a fundamental 
question as this, it is quite important 
that we clearly distinguish between what 
the material universe actually reveals, 
and what we read into it. A great deal 
of confusion has undoubtedly arisen on 
account of scientific writers not clear- 
ly stating and emphasizing what the phys- 


mond well says, are not powers, ener- 
gies, essences, but their mode of opera- 
tion. The physical world does not re- 
veal its powers only as such powers are 
seen in their processes. And this is 
true both of the individual body and the 
system. The changes a physical body is 
observed to undergo designate the mode 
of operation of the mysterious, invisible 
operator. The solar system presents a 
process or mode of operation, The 
process is the law of the system. And 
the law of the system discloses how the 
invisible forces, represented by the vari- 
ous bodies comprising the system, oper- 
ate when such forces are brought into 
certain relations. 

More than the process, more than re- 
vealing how the invisible forces of the 
physical universe operate, physical law 
fails to disclose. If, then, this be true, 
is it among the possibilities for physical 
law to affect spiritual or religious truth ? 
Is it not apparent that the laws of the 
material world occupy an entirely differ- 
ent sphere from the spiritual world? 
The actual knowledge of the physical 
scientist—and such knowledge only is 
true science—is that pertaining to the 
physical world and that sphere alone. 

The material universe may yield up 
more and more of her secrets and laws, 
but such knowledge belongs to the mate- 
rial realm. Discover all the processes 
of the forces of the physical universe, 
from the *Nebulous Cloud” to living 
germs and cells, and such knowledge 
would be none other than the discovery 
of the modes of operation of physical 
power. 

2. But we are told there is th2 con- 
tinuity of law, and that that plays an im- 
portant part in the disturbance which 
has been brought to our ears. Building 
upon that principle, it is stated in cer- 
tain quarters that the laws of the physi- 
cal world extend into the spiritual world ; 
that the physical laws and the spiritual 
laws are identical, and that it was re- 
served for the law of continuity to put 
the finishing touch to the harmony of 
the universe. Of course, if this be true, 
it is not out of the question to think of 
science as a court of appeal in religious 
matters, But that such an edifice can 
be erected on such a foundation passes 
our understanding. A view of the con- 
tinuity of law, which leads one to see 
that physical law and spiritual law are 
the same laws, is, to us, a reading into 
law what law in no case reveals ; a read- 
ing between the lines of the great book 
of pbysical nature, and giving one’s own 
Opinion in place of what nature discloscs. 
What is the law of continuity but that 
the same operator, acting under the 
same conditions, always and everywhere 
manifests itself in the same manner? 

And doés not this adequately express 
our trust that the Governor of the uni- 
verse will not put us to permanent intel- 
lectual confusion? We ex ect gravita- 
tion to be the law for matter waerever 
matter exists, and as long as the present 
economy of things shall last; for it is 
the same power manifesting itself in the 
same process. We expect, also, Biogen- 
esis to be the law, or mode of operation, 
for all physical life, for here, too, it is 
the same mysterious, invisible artist 
building in the same fashion. 

What, then, is the jurisdiction of phys- 
ical law in matters pertaining to the spir- 
itual world? Evidently, it has not any. 
Evidently, it 1s incompetent to sit in judg- 
ment on spiritual and religious truth. 
It neither proves nor disproves any spirit- 
ual truth. Physical science encompasses 
the material universe, but beyond its 
confines it cannot reach. Hence spirit- 
ual truth constitutes a science sui generis. 
The science of spiritual life is the con- 
stant order among spiritual phenomena, 
or the ascertained working sequence in 
the spiritual realm. The Word of God is 
the tex!-0ok of spiritual science. Jesus 
is the great Master in this field of knowl- 
edge. Christ is the great Teacher of 
spiritual law. His character, which is 
the gospel lived, is a disclosure of the 
laws Of the spiritual world ; a revelation 
of the law of spiritual life, For the 
outward life of Christ was as truly the 
law, or mode of operation of the spirit- 
ual principle within him, as that the 
law of gravitation is the mode of opera- 
tion of the principle of gravity. And 
the one is verifiable in the same way as 
the other ; viz., by experiment. If men 
live the gospel they shall know 
that the character of Jesus is the mode 
of operation, or law, of the Divine Life. 


ical world really discloses, and their own 
reading between the lines. Hence, in- 
ference and hypothesis are too often ac- 
cepted for fact. There should be s ict 
intellectual honesty in the matter; there- 
fore, let physical science represent phy- 
sical facts, and not a mixture of what is 
actually observed and inference, hypo- 
thesis and opinion. 

But to our question, What is the true 
meaning of physical law? Before an- 
swering, we ask a _ second question, 
Where shall we go for a reply? Evi- 
dently, we can go to no place but the 
physical world itself. And what does 
that teach in regard to it? Speaking 
simply, we may say that the law of phy- 
sical bodies is the way in which such 
bodies manifest their existence, or the 
mode of operation of invisible physical 
forces. Notwithstanding the various 
definitions of law given by the Duke of 
Argyll in his work, “The Reign of 
Law,” we believe the above statements 
comprehend essentially what the materi- 
al universe actually teaches. We ob- 
serve the operations of matter, and re- 
cord such operations as its laws. The 
behavior of gases, liquids and solids, of 
Organic matter as that of the vegetable 
and animal kingdoms is observed, and 
such observations, classified, constitute 
physical science. Laws, as Dr, Drum-! 


“Ye shall have the Light of Life,” says 
Christ. “Ye shall know the laws of the 
spiritual world.” 
| [Rev.] WM. RoGeErs, 
SEBASTOPOL, Cal. 


DIED. 


BaRTHOLOMEW.—Diad, in Tulare City, March 
6th, Miss Anna Bartholomew, in her 23d 
year. 

Miss Bartholomew was formerly a 
resident of Redwood City, where she 
united with the Congregational church 
nearly five years ago. About four years 
ago the family removed to this city, and 
Miss Anna united with our church here 
by letter. She was a bright, beautiful, 
faithful Christian, honored and loved by 
all. She had been sick nearly two years, 
but endured without a murmur, and, as 
she neared the end, her noble Christian 
fortitude, fragrant and rich with piety 
and faith, became luminous and radiant, 
cheerful and triumphant. Beautiful in 
life she was translated before death 
claimed her mortality. Her last days 
were among the most beautiful in resig- 
nation, and moral heroism and spiritual 
victory we ever witnessed. To be near 
her was as though we were upon the 
Mount of Transfiguration. She died 
fully trusting, and as though she saw the 
face of Him whom she loved. © | 


‘* Sane heard a voice we could not hear, 
Which said, y»u must not stay; 
She saw a hand we could not see, 
Which beckoned her away.” 

Her funeral, held in the Congrega- 
tional church, was conducted by her pas- 
tor. Every seat, and all possible space, 
was crowded by multitudes of friends 
who sympathize with the parents bereft 
of their only child. She will live long 
in our memories, and to live in hearts 
left behind is not to die. W. D. W. 


IMMIGRATION REFORM, 


The statement of an eminent lawyer 
of Chicago that our naturalization laws 
are sufficient, if enforced, contains the 
half truth that the status in this matter 
would be much better than it is, if 
judges were just enough and free enough 
to use all their reserve powers in the law 
to reject manifestly unfit or perjured per- 
sons, as is sometimes done, but so sel- 
dom as to make an instance of this kind 
a matter of national comment. Judges 
just before election, when party interests 
are at stake, are as blind as a statue of 
justice to perjury and unfitness; blind also 
to the full meaning ofthe law. But with 
the best judges the laws are not sufficient. 
Western State legislators, swayed by the 
general interests of their constituents in 
real estate, are more anxious for numer- 
ical increase of population than for good 


OAKLAND, CAL. 


Nineteenth Year Begin Aug. 6, 
188}. 


MPORTANT IMPRQVEMENTS HAVE 
been made in the buildings, and the Acade- 
my has been refarnishid throughout. The 
home influences of the sithool are of the beat, 
and its location a1d sur|oundings are unsar- 
assed. An entirely new corps of instructors. 
or further particulars, 4.ddress 
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Van Ness Seminary. 


quality, and so in some instances bid for 
immigrants without regard to character, 


back of the naturalization courts, in na- 
tional legislation that can be applied in 
the ports of entry, and especially in our 
foreign consulates. The immigration 
bills now before Congress contain some 
excellent features. To shut out diseased 
persons, the quarantine examination 
should be personal, not by wholesale, as 
at present. The one dollar tax upon 
immigrants that was imposed by the 
State of New York was declared uncon- 
stitutional, but doubtless the tax of five 
dollars proposed by the National Gov- 
ernment would stand. This tax, how- 
ever, would shut out desirable peasants 
with large huuseholds, as well as pau- 
pers. In fact, a foreign community, 
anxious to get rid of its criminals and 
dependents, would be only too ready to 
pay such a tax. It would seem prac- 
tical tu shut out Mormons when brought 
in large companies by American pro- 
phets, but it would be very difficult to 
shut out anarchists. Public officials in 
foreign lands would, in many cases, be 
only too glad to give certificates of good 
character to those whom they could not 
otherwise get rid of. 

However, by an increase of the num- 
ber of clerks in foreign consulates, which 
would save on this side far more than 
the increased outlay on the other, it 
would be practicable to ascertain whether 
intending immigrants had been crimin- 
als or paupers. This investigation should 
not be at the shipping port, but at the 
consulate nearest to the intending im- 
migrant’s home. This consular certifi- 
cate is the most important and essential 
point in immigration reform.—Prohibi- 
tronist. 


BREVITIES. 


Statistics show that there was a decline 
in the value of French exports during the 
past twelve years, amounting to $37,- 
500,000. 


Some one has well said that while we 
cannot control our circumstances, yet 
we can control what we shall do in the 
circumstances. 


The statement is made that more than 
65,000 elephants are killed in Africa 
every year, and that their ivory, ina raw 
state, is worth $4,000,000. 


The essence of all sin is the forsaking 
of God. The essence of all misery is 
beng forsaken of God. The essence of 
conversion is turning to God to forsake 
Him never. The essence of grace and 
glory is being never forsaken of God, — 
Dr. A. A. Bonar. 


Men do things which their fathers 
would have deprecated, and then draw 
about themselves a flimsy cordon of 
sophistry, and talk about the advance of 
humanity and liberal thought, when it is 
nothing after all but a preference for in- 
dividual license. 


A certain amount of opposition is a 
great help toa man. Kites rise against, 
and not with, the wind. Even a head 
wind is better than none. No man ever 
worked his passage anywhere in a dead 
calm. Let no man wax pale, therefore, 
because of opposition, 


Mr. Gladstone’s library at Hawarden 
is one of the finest private libraries in 
England. It has more than 20,000 vol- 
umes. Mr. Gladstone loans his books 
out to anyone in the neighborhood who 
wants to read them. Formerly people 
could keep them as long as they liked, 
but a few years ago the rule was made 
that a book could be kept for one month 
only. Itis the regular free library of 
the district. Many other owners of 
large private libraries could do great 
good, and put their books to better use 
than now, by following Mr. Gladstone’s 
example. 


Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer, ex-presi- 
dent of Wellesley College, will succeed 
Mr. Horace E. Scudder onthe Massa- 
chusetts State Board of Education. It 
was Only after mature deliberation that 
Mrs. Palmer accepted the position, which 
had been twice offered to her. Few 
women have achieved so splendid a rec- 
ord in educational matters; and, al- 
though the youngest member of the 
board, and probably the youngest per- 
son who has ever held such a position, 


her knowledge is more practical than that 
of any other member. , 


by promising naturalization after only 
two years of residence. The cure lies 


A BOARDING AND DAY SOHOOL FOR 
YOUNG LiDIEs. 


1222 Pine St., San Francisco, 
Under the ownership and direction of 


DR.S. H. WILLEY, 


aided by an able corps o/ teachers. The nex: 
term opens January 6, 199). 


IRVING INSTITUTE 


BZ - 


A Select School for Young Ladies. 


Fourteenth year. Fifteen professors and teach- 
ers. For catalogue or information address tha 
Principal, Rev. EDWARIT) B CHURCH, A.M., 
1(36 Valencia street, San Francisco, Oal. 


THE PACIFIC 
Theological Seminary 


REV. J. A. BENTON, D).D., 
REV. G. MOOAR, D.D. 
REV. I. E. DWINELL, U.D., 


Letiers and communications may be sent to 
anv member of the Faculty. 
The current year o! study will close May 13, 


1890. 
The usual facilities are granted with but a 


small charge. | 


MILLS COLLEGE 


THE NEXT TERM WILL BEGIN 
Jan. 9, 1890. 


| .. Professors 


COLLEGE COURSE corresponds ver 
nearly to that of Wellesley College, Mass. 
The Seminary course of study remains un- 
changed. | 
For circulars or informiation apply to 
Rev. C, a. Stratton, D. D. 
or Mrs. C. {f, Mills, 


MILLS COLLEGE P. O., 
ALAMEDA OO., OAL. 


Field Seminary ! 


School for Girls anil Young Ladies. 


1825 TELEGRAPH AVH., OAKLAND, OAL. 

pais School gives thorough instruction 

Aamits special students. Prepares for 
the University of Oaliforhia, and for Vassar, 
Wellesley, Smith and d@ther colleges. The 
nineteenth year begins July 31,1889. Address, 


Mrs. R.°G. Enox. Proprietor: or 
Mrs. M. B. Hyde, Principal. 


“THE PACIFIC” 


Purchasing Agency. 


For the purpose of faciliijating communieation 
between the readers of Tat Paorrto and its ad: 
vertisers, we have concludid to offer our services 
gratuitously to all, in the }urchase of goods and 
articles usually for sale in ‘San Francisco ; also, 
in answering any reasonabie inquiry in relation 
+> anything in the market. As these services 
are‘offered gratuivously, all. letters must be ac- 
companied with stamp for return answer 
Orders should be explicit, stating how articles 
are to be sent. Address © 


Publishers The Pacific,” 
__ BOX 2348 


That you are enriching ojhers by paying emer 
bitant prices when you ciin buy just as cheaply 
yourself direct from a whdlesale and retail house 
which makes a specialty packing 4 shipping 
goods in large or small quintities to ANY BODY. 
EVERYTHING carried ij: stock or price fura- 
ished on application. Seni! for price list FREE. 
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HARVEST HYMN. 


BY MRS. M. W. HOWARD, 


Thon didst, great God, stretch forth thy 


band, 
And seas retired at thy command, 


When at creation’s morn, 
Thou madest man to till the earth— 
Placed him in Eden at his birth, 
Where fruits and flowers were born. 


To plant and sow were all in vain, 
Didst thou not bless the buried grain, 
rt could no increase yield. 
The gentle dew, the sun, and shower, 
Are kind expressions of thy power 
To fertilize the field. 


Our garners stored, the grateful soil 
Hath well rewarded all our toi), 
And calls for songs of praise. 
Antumnal glories deck the trees 
And health is borne on every breeze; 
For these our thanks we raise. 


Hasten, O Lord, the glorious time 
When gentle peace o’er every clime 
Shall! spread her silken wings; 
When spears to pruning-hooks shall turn, 
And every heart with love shall burn, 

For all created things. 


Our Father! grant that Wisdom’s ways, 
Our feet sball tread till length of days 

From labor sets us free; 
And when the 1¢aper Death shall bind 
His garrered sheaves, Oh, may he find 

A barvest ripe for thee! 


—Selected, 


THE EMPRESS OF GERMANY, 


Though it remains true for the Church 
of Christ in all ages that “not many 
wise men after the flesh, not many 
mighty, not many noble are called,” we 
are yet allowed to rejoice, when, from 
time to time, we see earnest believers in 
the high places of this world using their 
larger influence to bear testimony for 
Christ. Such a one is the young Em- 
press Of Germany, Augusta Victoria, 
Princess of Schleswig-Holstein. She 
was born in 1858, and is the eldest 
daughter of the Duke Frederick of 
Schleswig-Holstein. The childhood and 
youth of the Princess were spent in the 
simplicity and seclusion of private life at 
Dolzig, and later at Prinkenan, country 
residences of her father. 


The Duke himself gave great attention 
to the education of his children, and the 
time spent with the parents was always 
the most pleasant for the young princes 
and princesses, The natural kindness 
of the Princess Augusta Victoria and 
her sister won them early the hearts of 
all the inbabitants of the little neighbor- 
ing town, 

Once, on their way home from a walk, 
the two young ladies met a poor old 
woman who had great difficulty in mov- 
ing her wheelbarrow, and was obliged to 
take rest a moment. The princesses, 
seeing this, took possession of the wheel- 
barrow, and, the one on the right, the 
other on the left, pushed it up the hill. 
Before the old woman could recover 
from her astonishment and express her 
thanks, the two kind helpers had disap- 
peared, 

They early took the habit of caring 
personally for the poor. It was always 
a great delight forthem, when, on Christ- 
mas Eve, the fifty poorest people of the 
place were invited to the castle of the 
Duke to receive their presents. But this 
was not enough; the princesses also 
went to the huts of the poor to visit 
them. When the day of their confirm- 
ation was celebrated, it was a real holli- 
day for the whcle town of Prinkenan. 
Princess Augusta Victoria always listened 
with great interest to the sermons. It 


was clear to all Christians who saw her 


that she had early given her heart to the 
Lord, 

When she was married on February 
27, 1881, to Prince William of Prussia, 
she continued to take warm interest in 
all works of practical benevolence, and 
she took an early opportunity of visiting 
personally all the institutions of charity. 
Everybody felt that she did not do it as 
a duty, but that it was the impulse of 
her heart. Her special interest was 
drawn towards the City Mission, as an 
agency to encounter the great spiritual 
need of the German metropolis. It was 
this which created the first difficuties in 
her way, and where she learnt that it is 
not always easy to confess the Lord be- 
fore men. It was undoubtedly due to 
her influence that in 1887 her husband 
took part at a meeting in favor of the 
Berlin City Mission in the house of 
Count Waldersee. The leader of the 
City Mission, Court-Chaplain Stocker, 
has many antagonists on account of his 
political activity ; and in those days the 
first alarming news of the Crown Prince 
at San Remo drew the attention of the 
public more towards Prince William. 
The Princess learnt in that time what it 
is to suffer in the Master’s cause. She, 
however, met bravely in person the oppo- 
sition which was roused almost in every 
quarter. She did not give up her object, 
but succeeded in obtaining from her 
father-in-law, to whom she was devotedly 


_ attached, and who had in the meantime 


succeeded to the throne, permission to 
assume the patronage of the Evangelical 
Cburch Aid Society, This is the name 
Ot the association which was henceforth 
‘0 assist the City Mission and similar 
works, It was at the institution of 
the society that the Empress, then 
Crown Princess, wrote the well-known 
letter to Mr. de Levetzow, which ap- 
peared in our columns at the time, and 
Which is a testimony of her living faith 
Christ’s atoning work. __ 

Very soon after this, the much-la- 
mented death of Emperor Frederick 
brought her husband, much earlier than 
Was expected, to the responsible position 
be now occupies. His consort, the Em- 
Press, is a true helpmeet to him. With 
the genuine kindnes of her heart she 


had already won much affection, and 
thereby opened the way for her husband. 
Her five sons are educated in the sim- 
plicity of private life, and brought up in 
the fear of the Lord. 

A little story will illustrate this: One 
day the young princes were playing with 
the son of an officer of Court, the child 
of pious parents. In conversation one 
of the princes asked his companion : 
‘Do you pray every night?” “Oh, yes,” 
was the reply ; to which the Prince re- 
marked: ‘We say our prayers last 
thing before retiring to bed, but we like 
It much better when mother prays with 
us. 
Wherever‘ the Empress can, she tries 
to further mission work ; when a church, 
a hospital, or some other building for re- 
ligious purposes, is opened, she is sure 
to be present. She makes personal er- 
deavors to obtain more churches for the 
capital. When the new building for the 
Young Men’s Christian Association was 
opened in November last she was also 
present. She had visited the Association 
once before on the occasion of a lecture 
by the late Professor Christlieb, for 
whose work she felt great sympathy. 
She also takes great interest in deacor- 
esses’ work, which she would like to see. 
At her wish a number of leading men in 
that branch met recently to discuss fur- 
ther action. 

The Emperor himself has shown a 
keen desire to benefit bis people relig- 
iously, as well as socially and morally. 
His energies have been exerted in the 
preservation of the highest public good. 
It is gratifying in the extreme to realize 
that the Emoress so consistently and 
ably seconds his beneficent designs. 
Our sincere hope is that she may be 
granted a long life of activity in the Mas- 
ter’s cause.—The Christian (London). 


THE FIRST MATCH. 


A few days ago a gentleman, who is 
now something over sixty years of age, 
said to me: “I well remember the time 
when I first saw a match. I was then a 
boy, and was working in the barn with 
my father, when a young man, the son 
of a neighbor, came in with a box in his 
hand, and said he could now light a fire 
without borrowing coals or striking a 
spark with the flint. Opening the box, 
he took out one of the matches, which 
was three or four long inches long, and 
had a yellow-looking substance on one 
end. This end he dipved into a small 
bottle which came in the box with the 
matches and contained sulphuric acid. 
When the match was put into the acid it 
instantly burst intoa blaze. Although 
young Grant had paid fourteen shillings 
($1 75) for his box, which held but fifty 
matches, he was quite ready to use up 
one or more of the costly fire-makers in 
showing father how the wonderful inven- 
tion worked. But father, having a 
wholesome fear of fire, and looking with 
some suspicion on any new departure 
from established ways, begged Grant, if 
he would fool with that stuff, to go out- 
side, for he didn’t want his barn burned 
down, adding, ‘It may be fun to see that 
go off, but it ain’t going to do anybody 
any good to have fire made as easy as 
that !’” The old gentleman was mis- 
taken. His son has lived to see the 
time when fire can be made much more 
easily, and it does people good, by sav- 
ing time and temper, while the number 
of fires from the use of matches is com- 
paratively few. Five hundred “parlor” 
matches can be be bought for five cents. 
Between forty and fifty million matches 
are made every day in the United 
States, and still the country is not yet 
destroyed by fire, in spite of the ease 
with which we can make fire.—Christ- 
ian Advocate. 


A VERY LIVE OLD MAN. 


John G. Whittier, who is now eighty- 
two years old, is about the livest.man of 
his generation. He is vigorous both in 
body and mind, and can do as much 
work as ever. His last poem, ‘*The Cap- 
tain’s Well,” which he wrote for the 
New York Ledger, in his eighty-second 
year, is one of the strongest, most beau- 
tiful and most finished productions that 
ever came from his pen. Mr. Whittier, 
in sending ‘‘The Captain’s Well” to the 
Ledger, wrote to the publishers of that 
paper that it would probably be the last 
poem that he would ever write; but we 
hope that in this he was mistaken. The 
venerable poet did not fix any price up- 
on “The Captain’s Well,” but left the re- 
numeration to Messrs. Robert Bonner’s 
Sons, and they sent him a check for a 
thousand dollars. Such unusual liber- 
ality touched the old man deeply, es- 
pecially because (as he characteristically 
wrote), it enabled him to give more 
than he had hoped to be able to bestow 
upon certain charitable enterprises that 
were near to bis heart. It is seldom that 
so modest, peaceful and useful a life as 
John G. Whittier’s is lived upon this 
earth, and millions of the aged poet’s 
admirers and friends are gratified to 
know that there is good promise that his 
life may be yet spared for many years.— 
Selected. 


BarE ARMS AND Lecs.—An English 
physician of distinction, who had prac- 
ticed forty years, stated that he believed 
that be bad known several thousands of 
children brought to an untimely grave 
by having the arms and legs naked. 
A physician of Paris said: “I believe 
that in the twenty-six years I have prac- 
ticed my profession in this city, twenty 
thousand children have been carried to 
the cemeteries, a sacrifice to the absurd 
custom of exposing the arms naked.— 


Pacific Health Journal. sco 


Adversity borrows its sharpest sting 
from impatience. 


CAN A STINGY MAN GET TO HEAVEN? 


This is a question of great pertinence 
and importance. It may, too, be pre- 
sumptuous to undertake to answer it. 
Yet the Word of God has many things 
to say on the subject: Christ taught tbat 
it is very difficult for a rich man to be 
saved. ‘Rich and stingy,” to be sure, 
are by no means synonymous terms. 
But somehow they do seem to be related. 
Penuriousness is no doubt one of the 
chief sins of Christians. There is no 
propensity which is more destructive of 
the Christian life than is this if it but be 
given opportunity. An apostle distir- 
guished it as idolatry—'Covetousness 
which is idolatry.” And this is the sin 
against which God aimed the very first 
commandment, and which is denomin. 
ated spiritual adultery all through the 
Old Testament. When measured by 
the New Testament standard the stingy 
man seems to come short utterly. Take 
this one passage only : ‘‘Now if any man 
have not the spirit of Christ, he is none 
of His.” The spirit of Christ was a 
spirit of self-sacrifice for the good of 
others, ‘Though He was rich, yet for 
our sakes He became poor.” 


‘* He emptied himself of all but love, 
And died for Adam’s fallen race,”’ 


The test of the saved state is the hav- 
ing such a spirit as Christ had. The 
plummet goes deeper than superficial 
acts or temporary phases of feeling, and 
discovers what is the main and steady 
condition and temper of the soul. A 
man maygetangry. That is bad usually. 
But if he repent of his anger he will be 
received again. He may utter a false- 
hood in a movement of great temptation 
But that is alien to his nature. So he 
repents and is forgiven, and goes on his 
way humbly, remembering that “he that 
thinketh he standeth should heed lest he 
fall.” He may yield to temptations to 
even greater sins than these, as did 
David and Peter, and many beside, 
but because the steady current of the 
nature is godward, they are counted 
heirs still, not being disinherited because 
of unfilial acts, though very serious they 
be. But penuriousness is the sign of a 
condition of soul wholly unlike the heav- 
enly nature. It cannot belong to him 
who is really born from above. The 
spirit of helpfulness to others is the 
Christly spirit, and he who has it not 
cannot be Christ’s.\— Buffulo Christian 
Advocate. 


‘SHAVE YOU LOST JESUS?” 


The following very interesting case in 
connection with Major Whittle’s recent 
mission in Edinburgh is related by Dr. 
Moxey: *‘A woman I spoke to told me of 
a circumstance that was narrated to her 
by a Christian neighbor respecting her- 
self, which had been helpful in bringing 
her, as a believer, to an assurance of her 
salvation. She had gone to an evangel- 
istic service, where some such verse as 
Jobn iii: 16 had brought her into light 
and peace. When she got home her lit- 
tle boy noticed her happy face, and ask- 
ed the reason of it. ‘I have found Je- 
sus, my dear boy,’ she exclaimed; ‘I am 
saved by His precious blood.’ ‘How do 
you know?’ asked the little fellow. 
‘Listen,’ she said, and she read the verse 
to him that had brought the joyful assur- 
ance. 

“Next morning Satan raised his favc- 
rite question of ‘feelings,’ and she came 
down to breakfast with the old miserable 
expression that her son had been so long 
accustomed to. ‘What’s wrong now, 
mother?’ questioned the boy. ‘Every- 
thing’s wrong, dear; I have made a terri- 
ble mistake, I fear.” ‘Have you lost Je- 
sus, mother?’ She did not like to say 
she had. ‘Has the verse changed, 
then ?’ continued the boy; ‘it seems as if 
it had. Stop, Ill go and see,’ and away 
ran the dear lad, to return triumphantly 
with his Bible. ‘No, mother, it’s not 
changed; it’s just the same, every word, 
as last night,’ and he read aloud the 
blessed message. Said the mother to 
my friend: ‘That was many years ago, 
but my boy’s faith rebuked my unbelief. 
I then and there believed God’s bare 
word, feel or no feel, because it was His 
word, and I am just resting my soul 
there.’ The story was greatly blessed to 
my friend, whose spiritual life up to that 
time had been anything but a satisfact- 
ory one,” 


NOW IS THE TIME. 


Perhaps there is now a “shy, solitary, 
serious thought” in your heart about be- 
coming a Christian. If you let it alone 
it may fly away like a bird through a 
cage door left open, and may never come 
back. Or else a crowd of business cares 
and plans, or perhaps a pressure of social 
invitation will flock in. You have 
smothered just such blessed thoughts 
before. 

The thought in your heart is to be- 
come a Christian now; and the great 
bell rings out, “Now is the accepted 
time ; behold ! now is the day of salva- 
tion.” No soul was ever yet saved, and 
no good deed was ever done to-morrow. 
Be careful, dear friend, lest tc-morrow 
find you beyond the world of probation ! 


NEGRO Missi1ons,—Senator Ingalls, in 
his latest utterance on the Negro ques- 
tion, gave the following figures of the 
money spent on Negro missions : “Since 
1862 there has been given for the 
education of the enfranchised slaves, 
through the American Missionary So- 
ciety, $10,000,000; through the Metho- 
dist Society, $2,250,000; through the 
Baptist Society, $2,000,000; through the 
Presbyterian society, $1,000,000, and 
not less than $1,000,000 from other 
sources; in all, about $17,000,000 from 


| 


the North.” 


Rousehold. 


EATING WHEN TIRED. 


This is one of the most certain causes 
of derangement of digestion, and one to 
which a very large number of cases of 
dyspepsia may be traced. The third 
meal of the day is almost always taken 
when the system is exhausted with the 
day’s labor. The whole body is tired, 
the stomach as well as the rest. The 
idea that by the taking of food the 
stomach or any other part of the system 
will be strengthened, is a mistake. When 
the stomach ‘feels faint and tired” at 
night, as many people complain, what it 
wants is not food, but rest. An eminent 
writer on digestion says very truthfully, 
“A tired stomach is a weak stomach.” 
When the stomach feels weak and faint,” 
rest is what is demanded, and is the only 
thing that will do it good ; yet many peo- 
ple insist on putting more food into it, 
thus compelling it to work when it ought 
to be allowed to remain inactive until 
rested. The arm wearies by constant ex- 
ercise, and so does the stomach, which 
is largely composed of muscles as well 
as the arm. Both secretion and muscu- 
lar activity must be much lessened in a 
tired stomach, and the habitual disregard 
of this rule must be disastrous to the 
best digestion. | 

Violent exercise at any time just be- 
fore or just after eating is inimical to 
good digestion, for the reason already as- 
signed when the exercise is taken just 
before the meal ; and because the vital 
energies are diverted to other parts— 
thus robbing the stomach of its neces- 
sary share—when the exercise is taken 
immediately after eating. An English 
physiologist performed an experiment 
which well illustrates the truth of this 
position. Having fed a dog his usual a!- 
lowance of meat one morning, he took 
him out upon a fox hunt, and kept him 
racing over the country until night, when, 
having killed the animal, he examined 
his stomach at once and found the meat 
in the same condition in which it enter- 
ed his stomach, no digestion having 
taken place. In another dog, fed with 
the same kind of food, but left quiet at 
home, digestion was found to be com- 
plete. | 

The hurry and press of business 
among Americans is allowed to override 
every consideration of health. It seems 
never to enter the thoughts of the aver- 
age business man that any time is requir- 
ed for digestion. Rushing to his dinner 
from the plow, the workshop, or the 
counting-room, he swallows his food with 
all possible dispatch, and rushes back to 
his work again, begrudging every moment 
spent in meeting the requirements of 
nature, Many years ago it was a custom 
in Edinburgh to suspend all business in 
the middle of the day for two hours, so 
as to allow ample time for meals, A 
similar custom once prevailed in Switzer- 
land, we have been informed ; but we 
presume that such a sensible custom is 
now considered too old-fashioned to be 
tolerated. | 

It should be remarked that severe 
mental labor immediately before or 
after, and especially during meals, is 
even more injurious than physical em- 
ployment, The habit many business 
men have of anxiously scanning the 
newspapers during their meals and when 
going to and from their places of busi- 
ness, is a badone, A full hour, at least, 
should be taken for the midday meal ; 
and if an hour’s rest can be secured be- 
fore eating, improved digestion would 
well repay the time spent in re-inforcing 
the vital energies. For persons of weak 
digestion, the rest before eating is in 
most cases indispensable.— Good Health. 


NERVES. 


There is no greater preventive of ner- 
vous exhaustion than regular, unhurried 
muscular exercise. If we could moder- 
ate our open-air exercise, a large portion 
of nervous diseases would be abolished. 
For those who cannot get a sufficient 
holiday, the best substitute is an occa- 
sional day in bed. Many whose nerves 
are constantly strained in their daily vo- 
cation have discovered this for them- 
selves. A Spanish merchant in Barce- 
lona told his medical man that he al- 
ways went to bed for two or three days 
whenever he could be spared from his 
business, and he laughed at those who 
spent their holidays on toilsome moun- 
tains. One of the _ hardest-worked 
women in England,.who has for many 
years conducted a large wholesale busi- 
ness, retains excellent nerves at an ad- 
vanced age, Owing, it is believed, to her 
habit of taking one day a week in bed. 
If we cannot avoid frequent agitation, 
we ought, if possible, to give the nervous 
system time to recover itself between the 
shocks, Even an hour’s seclusion after 
a good lunch will deprive a burried, 
anxious day of much of its injury. The 
nerves can often be overcome by strate- 
gem when they refuse to be controlled 
by strength of will.—Methodist Protes- 
tant. | 


Diets.—The Roman soldiers who 
built such wonderful roads and carried a 
weight of armor and luggage that would 
crush the average farm hand, lived on 
coarse bread and sour wine. They were 
temperate in diet, regular and constant 
in exercise. The Spanish peasant works 
every day and dances half the night, yet 
eats only his black bread, onions and 
watermelon. The smyrna porter eats 
only a little fruit and some olives. He 
eats no beef, pork or mutton, yet he 
walks off with his load of eight hundred 
pounds. The coolie, fed on rice, is more 
active and can endure more than the 
negro, fed on fat meat.— Philadelphia 
Record. | 


SAFES! 
DIEBOLD 
Safe & Lock 
COMPANY. 


Safes of Everv Description. 
FIRE PROOF, BURGLAR PROOF, 
AND FIRE AND BURGLAR PROOF, 
VAULT DOORS, ETO., ETO. 
OF” Correspondence solicited. 


PARGELLS, 


AGENT FOR PAOCIFIO COAST, 
411 and 413 Market St., S. F. 


EDWARD CARLSON, J, P. OURBIER. 
President. Vice- Pres. & Sec’y, 


THE CARLSON-CURRIER 
Silk Mannfactaring Company, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


BELDING BROS. & COMPANY’S 


MILL: Cor. STEVENSON AND EcxKER STREETS. 
Salesroorm: 


2 Sutter Street, San Francisco. 


CATARRH 


ELY’S 


CREAM BALM 


CLEANSES THE 
NASAL PASSAGES, 
ALLAYS PAIN AND 
IN FLAM MATION 

HEALS THE SORES 
RESTORES TH! 

SENSES OF TASTE 


AND SMELL. AS rao 
TRY the CURE. 
A particle is applied 
into each nostril, ané HAY -F EVER 
is agreeable. Price 5uc at druggists’; by mail, 


registered, 60c. ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren 
Street, New York. 


W. W. CHASE & CO. 


HAY 
GRAIN 


AT OLD STAND, 


MARKET SIREET, 
San FRancisco. 


IMPROVED 


HALL TYPE WRITER. 


MODEL OF 1887. 
Call and examine. gy 


Sole Agents for Pacific Coast, 


FAIRBANKS HUTCHINSON 


816 & 318 MARKET S8T.. SAN FRANOISOO, 
(Junction Bush.) 


118 COMMEROIAL S8T., LOS ANGELES. 
9 OAK ST., PORTLAND, OR. 


1912 


THE 


SEEDS 


are those put up by 


D.M.FERRY&CO. 


Who are the largest Seedsmen in the w 
D. M. Ferry & Co’s_ 
Illustrated, Descriptive and Priced 


SEED ANNUAL 


for 1890 will be mailed FREE to all ap- 
plicants, and to last season’s customers, 
It is better than ever. Every person 
using Garden,’ Flower or Field 
Seeds should send for it. Address 


D.M. FERRY &CO. 
DETROIT, MICH. 


AND OTHEB SFRMONS OF COMFORT. 


BY REV. GEO. MOOAR, D.D., 


Late Pastor of Plymouth-Avenue Ohurch, 
Oakland, ard Professor of Systematic Theology 
and Ohurch History in the Pacific Theological 
Seminary. [For sale at the office of THE 
PAOIFIO. 


PRICE, $1.25 


AMERICAN EXCHANGE HOTEL 


319-325 Sansome St., S. F. 
(One door from Bank of California.) 

The traveling public will fnd this to be the 
most converient as well as the mcst comfort 
able Hote] in ihe City. Board and room, $1, 
$1.25 and $1.50 percay. Hot and cold baths 
free. None but most obliging white Jabor em- 
ployed. Free coach to and from the Hotel. 

WM. MONTGOMERY, Proprieter 


> — 


SUCCESSORS - IN GELLS- TO THE 


BLYMYER MANUFACTUPING 


CATALOGUE WITHISOO TESTIMONIALS 


Illustrated catalogues on application to 


JAMES LINFORTH, 
General Agent for the Pacific Coast, 


37 Market St., San Francisco. 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


EELY & OOMPANY, 
TROY NY, BELLS 
For Charches. Schools, ete.; also 


Chimes 
d Peals, Fur mure thao half acentary 
noted for superiority over al) others. 


Secretary 
Bible-House, N. Y. Treasurer—H. 


New York. 


Congregational Directory. 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES IN SAN 
FRANCISCO. | 


FIRST CHURCH—Sonutheast corner Post and 
Mason streets. Rev. Charles D. Barroiys, 
D.D., Pastor. Sunday services, 11 a. mw. 
and 7:30 Pp. ™.; Sunday-school, 12:80; Chi- 
nese school,6 p.m Frayer-meeting, Wednes- 
day, 7:30 P. M. | 

PLYMOUTH CHURCH—Post street, betwien 
Buchanan and Webster. Rev. W. H. Scid- 
der, Pastor. Sunday services, 11 a. uw. and 
7:30 p. m.; Sunday-schools at 9:30 4.m™ and 
12:30 vp. mu. Prayer-meeting, Wednesdiy 
7.80 P. M. | 

THIRD CHURCH — South side Fifteeith 
Street, between Valencia and Mission stredts. 
Rev. J. A Cruzan, Pastor. Sunday services, 
11 a. and 7:80 m.; Sunday-school,12:30 
p.m. Prayer-meeting, Wednesday, 7:30 p.m. 


FOURTH CHUROCH—Sonth side Green street, 
between Stockton and Powell streets. av. 
H. H. Wikoff Pastor. Sunday servicos, 


11 a. and 7:80 Sunday-echool, 12:30 


yp. mu. Prayer meeting, Wednesday, 8 P. m. 


BETHANY OCHURCH—Bartlett street, nar 
Twenty-sixth street. Rev. W. C. Pond, Pas- 
tor. Sunday services, 11 a. m. and 7:30 p.\u., 
Sunday-school, 12:30 Pp. u.; Chinese schdol; 
6:30 p.m. Prayer-meeting, Wednesda 
P. M. | 

OLIVET OHURCH—Southwest corner Sev- 
enteenth and Noe streets. Rev. Charles F. 
Wood, Pastor. Sunday services, 11:00 a, mu. 
and 7:30 vp. u.; Sunday school, 1 Pp. m. 
Prayer-mecting, Wednesday, 7:30 

SWEDISH OCHURCH—538 Jessie street, be- 
tween Sixth and Seventh streets. Rev, O. 
Andereron, Pastor. Sunday services, 114, m. 


and 7:20 p.m. ~‘Sunday-school, 9:30 a. m: 
y and Thursday, 
P. M. 


PILGRIM CHAPEL—Fdiaburgh, near Persia 
street. Sunday-school at2:30Pr.mu. 
OCEAN VIEW CHAPEL— Broad avenue, tear 
Capital street. Sunday: preachi: g ty Rev. 
J. B. Eddie at 7:30 ep. m. Sunday school at 
12:30 P. mM. | 
SEVENTH-AVENUE HAPEL—Corner |3ev- 
enth and Clement avenues. Sunday-school 
at8p.m. Preaching by C. H. Broadbert at 
7:80 P. M. | 


PIERCE-STREET CHAPEL—Northwist cor- 
ner Pierce and Green streets. David M. 
Gove, Fup’t. Sunday-school at 3 uw. 
THE OONGREGATIONAL ASSOCIATES. 
President—Stephen 8. Smith, No. 7 Mont 


gom avenue. Secretary and Treasurer— 


John F. Myers, 868 Market St., San Francisco 


CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERS’ BRELIEP 
SOCIETY OF CALIFORNIA. 

Rev. J. O. Holbrook, D.D., President; Rev. 

J. H. Warren, D.D., Secretary; A. Van (Blar- 

ccm, Eeq., Treasurer, 808 Caliornia sireet, 
P. O. Box 2085, San Francisco, Cal. | 


W. H. M. U. FOR SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


President, Mrs. Frma Cash, 927 Temple 
s treet, 1 os Angeles; Vice-President, Mrs. Jobn 
P. Stearns, Santa Barbara; Secretary, Mis. H. 
E. W. Bent, Pox 442 Pasadena; Treasurer, 
Mrs. H. W. Mills, 217 fouth Olive street, Los 


| 


Angeles. 


BENEVOLENT ORGANIZATIONS. 

Young Men’s Christian Association, 2382 Sut- 
ter street. H. J. MoOoy, Secretary. : 

BOYS AND GIRLS AID SOCIETY, 
Baker St., Cor. Grove St., San Franicisco 
OAL. W. O. T. U. ) 

182 McAllister street, San Francisco. : 
YOUNG TIAN ASSOCIA- 
1221 O’Farrell St., bet. Octavia and Gpagh. 

CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL 

AND PUBLISHING SOCIETY. | 
Boston and Chicago. 


Secretary— Rev. Geo. M. Boynton, D. D, 
Field Secretary—W. A. Duncan, Ph. D. 
Treasurer—E. lawrence Bernard. Business 
Manager— William F. Whittemore, Oonjzrega- 
tional House Boston. Publications for sale 
at 735 Market street,San Francisco. — 


AMERIOAN HOME MISSIONARY SOCI IT 


Bible House, Astor Place, N.Y. 


Secretaries—Rev. Wm. Kincaid, D. Di, Rev. 
J. B. Clark, D.D. Treasurer—Alex. H. \Dlapp, 


D. D. Superintendent California and Nevada— 
J. H. Warren, D. D. | 


General Missionary 
Southern California—Rev, J.T. Ford. 
cial Agent—J. 8. Hutchinson, at The Sather 
Banking Company’s, corner Pine and San- 
some streets; or, P. O. Box 25638. : 

AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 


56 Reade St., New York. 
Secretary—Rev. M. E. Strieby, D.D., and 
Rev.A.F.Beard,D.D. Treasur: r—H.W.Hub- 
bard, Esq. Rev. W. O Pend, Agent, 436. 
Bartlett Street, 8. F. | 


OALIFORNIA OHINESE MISSION, 


to the American Miss. Associition. 


K. McLean, D.D., Prejidentg 


Rev. W. O. Pond, 436 Bartlett Street, San. 
Francisco) Secretary; E. Palache, Treiisurer, 
AMERIOAN OONGREGATIONAL UNION. 


—Rev. L. H. Cobb, DD. 59 

). Pire 
neo, 59 Bible House, N. ¥. Secretary for 
California—Rev. Walter Frear, 1461 Tenth 
avenue, Oakland, Cal. Field Secretdry for 
the Pacific Coast—Rev. Edwin 8. Williams, 
Room 25, No.7 Montgomery avenue, San 


Francisco. 


AMERIOAN BOARD O. F. M. 


Missionary Rooms, Cong. House, Boston. 
Secretaries—Rev. N. G. Olark, D.I); Rev, 
-Langdon 8. Ward. Rey. Wm. 
Kincaid, Distric* “-cretary, 39 Bible |House, 
E. P. Flint, Financial Agent, 
Room 20, Safe Deposit Building, corner Cal- 
ifornia and Montgomery, San Francisio, Cal. 


E. K. Alden, D.D., Rev. Judson Smith, D.D 
Treasurer 


NEW WEST EDUCATION SION. 


151 Washington St., Chicago. 
President— Mrs. W. E. Hale; Secrstary—— 
Rev. Charles R. Bliss, 151 Washington St., 
H. Hubbard, 761 

‘The kery,” Chicago. | 


JOHN Jr, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALER 


A 


03” Hotels, Restaurants, Families and Of- 
fices suy plied at the lowest market ratos. 


No. 130 Ellis Street. 


(Corner of Mason.) | 
ToleoPphone No. 12:07. 


THE SATHER BANKING CO. 


J. SHEPARD........... Vieo-]’resident 
J. 8. HUTOHINEON.............. Manager 
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THE PactFic: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


WEDNESDAY, Makcu 19, 1890. 


Ghe Pacific, 


$2.50 A VEAR, IN ADVANCE. 
Mo.7 Montgomery Av.,San Francisco, Cal. 


Taxe Notioe— Lisenan Orrer. — Any 
person sending us $7.50, with three new 
names, shall receive four copies of Tue Pa- 
for one year. Paocrrio is not 
published to make money or pay salaries, 
but solely to help on our Master’s work. If 
you are not a subscriber, send your address, 
and pay $2.50 at any time within three 
months. It will pay you and yours well, 


Subscriptions for THe Paciric will be re- 
ceived at the drug store of W. M. Searby, 
859 Market street; also at the drug store of 
David M. Gove, northwest corner of Califor- 
nia and Fillmore streets; also by T. P. 
Strong, insurance agent, 470 Ninth street, 
Oakland. 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 19, 1890. 


Until the test was applied there were 
very few among us who could believe 
that there were a thousand persons so- 
journing here who were destitute, and 
without work by which to supply their 
daily wants. But some did know the 
facts, and money was raised for setting 
such men to work on public properties, 
and more than a thousand have re- 
sponded. Some of these are, of course, 
‘unworthy and thriftless persons, who de- 
serve nothing, and will be weeded out 
very soon. We are moved by the spec- 
tacle. We are glad, on the one hand, 
that the needy and suffering complained 
so little, and, on the other hand, that the 
response of our cit!zens was so prompt 
and generous the moment they were 
convinced of the real state of things. 
‘There is nothing niggard or small in the 
public feeling of this metropolis. Notk- 
ing is needed from abroad. Relatively, 
it is but a trifle to sustain these necessi- 
tous persons for a few weeks. As the 
season advances they will find work and 
similar 
concurrence of events may produce no 
such a result for years to come. 


The agitations of the hour, in this 


| city, are of an industrial and sociological 


sort. We have had a strike of the 
*iron-molders.” This is said to be near 
its end. We hope it is. We have not 
been able to see an urgent necessity 
for it. A strike is in the nature of a 
compulsion, a force. But force should 
be the very last resort, and not the first. 
Among nations war is the dernier ressort, 
and can never be justified until all other 
means of adjusting differences (and even 
the differences must be of vital import- 


zance) have been tried, and tried repeat- 
edly, and all in vain, 


So, it seems. to 
us, that the strike, if ever resorted to, 
should never be resorted to until all 
other possible methods of adjusting. dif- 


‘ferences between employers and employ - 
-ees have been exhausted, and tried in 


vain. Any resort to force is necessarily 


swasteful, demoralizing and destructive to 


all the parties in interest, and therefore 


to be avoided, until the latest possible 
hour. 


r 


It is a pleasure to us to hear of the 
success of the Southern Citrus Fair at 
Los Angeles ; of its beauty and grandeur, 
and of the multitudes of visitors and 
admirers. California is a renewed and 
enlarged Palestine, and the Southern 
part of the State is within nearly 
the same lines of latitude as an- 
‘cient Palestine. We never thirk 
of our citrus products without being 
reminded of the orange orchards we vis- 
ited near Jaffa, and of the wondrous 
size, sweetness and beauty of their prod- 
acts. Our State is to become, is 
already, a land of hope and desire for a 
continent. We wish it might become as 
renowned for the virtues and religion of 
its populations as it is for the size and 


_ qualities of its fruits, and the wealth and 


gorgeous beauty of its flowers. Can 
not our citrus and other fairs be made 
to teach moral and religious lessons, as 
well as scientific and industrial- lessons ? 


We made due mention of the attitude 
of Archbishop Gibbons with reference to 
the observance of the Lord’s day. It is 
a pleasure to read the report of the 
‘vigorous words uttered at the rededi- 
cation of the repaired church at North 
‘Temescal by the Archbishop of this 
‘Roman Catholic diocese. It seems that, 
un consequence of the determination on 
the part of one of the principal Irish 
societies to desist from Sunday picnics, 
the Bishop has granted to it a chaplain. 
He spoke right out against these picnics, 
and pointedly referred to the fact that 
mo Protestant religious society would 
tolerate any such desecration of the 
Lord’s day. The Protestant neighbors 
of St. Mary’s College in Oakland would 
be glad if Sunday base-ball could receive 


a similar disapproval. 


THE PRESENT MISSION SITUATION. 


Dr. Warneck, who has gained a de- 
served standing in Germany as an ex- 
pert in matters pertaining to missions, 
gives the following as the situation just 
now in the great field of MHindustar. 
On the whole, the conversions, especially 
in regions occupied by German mission- 
aries, are fewer. Some special peoples, 
as the Telugus, where the American 
Baptists have reaped lately so remark- 
able results, may enable the missionary 
census for 1891 to show a total progress, 
but the returns will be less favorable than 
in some previous years. 

There is to be noticed, also, in some of 
the organized Christian communities a 
painful lack of Christian character and 
efficiency. This is markedly so in those 
stations where, in consequence of help 
given in time of famine, the accessions 
to the churches were in masses. 

But the most marked feature of the 
situation is the stimulation of the old 
religions to an active defence of then.- 
selves, and even to aggressive measures 
against the Christian faith. In the ear- 
lier years of the missions in such great 
lands as India and China, the results of 
the few men and women working in iso- 
lation among immense populations 
were so few that the priests and other in- 
fluential adherents of the national faiths 
hardly deigned to notice the Christian 
undertaking. But now that the Chris. 
tian cause begins to appear effectively in 
the census of the people, and Christian 
schools and literature and charitable in- 
stitutions rise in the land, not only an- 
cestral attachments but patriotic senti- 
ments lead the natives to make a stand 
for the altars and the fires. This was 
the object of those organizations which 
took the name of the Brahma Somaj. 
But that sect of reformers has greatly 
fallen to pieces, and the death of its 
famous founder, Keshab Tschander Sen, 
has left no one equal to its leadership. 
Whereas, in 1864 this body numbered 
some 1,500 members and 8,o00 adher- 
ents, there are tc-dJay only about 500 
members and 1,149 adherents, Mc- 
zoomdar, who, it will be remembered, 
some years ago gained our American 
ears herein San Francisco by his fine 
addresses, speaks in a tone of disap- 
pointment of that movement of which 
he was then a sanguine exponent. 

The effort that is now uppermost is 
made by what is called the Arya Somaj, 
whose aim is to restore the pure Hindu- 
ism of the sacred classics and to set up 
genuine classical colleges. Meanwhile, 
we find a revival, also, even in the vul- 


gar heathenism. At the same time, cer- 


tain societies and printing houses find 
and supply the demand for ant:-Chris- 
tian writings by importing the infidel or 
skeptical books and pamphlets which 
emanate from England and the United 
States. A similar line of defence and 


attack is adopted among the Mohammc- 
dan millions, 


The later news from Japan is of simi- 
lar tenor. The success of the Chris- 
tian missions there just now is summon- 
ing the national or anti-foreign sentiment 
to resistance. Somewhat as Henry 
George tells us that the restriction and 
prohibition measures in regard to alco- 
holic liquors are responsible for the 
present great power of the liquor traffic 
in politics, so the pushing of the mis 
sionary column in these pagan lands has 
generated the organized Anti-Christ 
there. Shall wethen call a halt, or rather 
should we not press the more vigorously 
on? Should we consider the present 
situation an indication of the futility of 
the kingdom of heaven? Is it not an 
indication rather of the irrepressible 
conflict which must be fought out and 
the victory of which is assured by di- 
vine promises and by the experience of 
nineteen Christian centuries ? 


It was a sad surprise to us, and to many 
early Californians, to hear of the suc- 
den death, last Friday, of Joseph 
Snowden Bacon of this city. He has 
been such a regular and pleasant fixture, 
a comely pillar, of our social fabric and 
our ecclesiastical structure so long, that 
it did not seem as if he could be re- 
moved without forewarnings and a prc- 
tracted endeavor. Among the “firms” 
of the fifties, familiar to our ears, was 
that enterprising one of “J. & J. S. 
Bacon.” Indeed, we knew J. S. Bacon 
slightly in Yale College, from which he 
graduated in 1845. He studied no 
“profession,” yet was a lover of learr- 
ing and literature, wrote good composi- 
tions and occasional poems, and was 
one of the best secretaries a learned or- 
ganization could have—as all the mem- 
bers of the Congregational Club are well 
aware, from the experience of the last 
few years. Mr. Bacon was as free from 
all cffensive habitudes and characteris- 


‘tics as a mortal well could be; and he 


was as true, trustworthy, faithful, accur- 
ate and well disposed as men can rarely 
be. The cause of education loses in 
him a valuable helper.; and the First 
Congregational church of this city loses 
in him one of its devoted worshippers, 
and firmest friends and supporters. He 
has been laid away from our sight; but 
there are many of us who will never for- 
yet him, and those nearest to him will 
mourn long, and all will pray that his 
rest may be sweet. 


NEWS FROM THE SUNNY SOUTH. 


Rev. L. H. Frary, called to Ios An- 
geles by ‘Pomona Day” at the State Cit- 
rus Fair, reports that his church raised 
$350 for the Home Missionary Society 
this year. Their assessment at two dol- 
lars per member would be $248. Bravo! 
Santa Barbara’s collection is $333. 

Rev. A. J. Wells recently delivered a 
lecture in Rev. J. H. Phillips’ church, 
East Lus Angeles, on “Christianity and 
Nationalism.” 

Rev. R. G. Hutchins, D.D., sharing 
financial responsibilities with his people, 
has voluntarily relirquished one thousand 
dollars of his salary for the year begir- 
ning March rst, 1890. 

The Park Congregational church (Rev, 
Brother Brainerd’s) is just commencing 
a series of revival meetings, conducted 
by Rev. E. H. Bickford, the evangelist. 

The State Citrus Fair has just closed 
avery successful meeting in Hazard’s 
Pavilion in this city. Visitors from the 
northern part of California, the Eastern 
States, and even from Florida, have been 
deeply impressed by this grand display 
of the products of this goodly section. 
The decorations of the large hall were 
in excellent taste. The names of the 
places from which fruit was brought were 
given in large capital letter; made of oz- 
anges, and the letters were shaded with 
lemons. ‘Towns in Ventura, Santa Bar- 
bara, Los Angeles, Orange, San Diego, 
and San Bernardino Counties compet- 
ed for the prizes. The first prize of five 
hundred dollars was awarded to San Ber- 
nardino County. Over the Riverside 
display was the appropriate motto, “By 
their fruits ye shall know them.” It isa 
noticeable fact that fruit land is selling 
quite briskly now, in Pomona, River- 
side, Redlands, San Dimas, Vatario, 
and some other places. People are not 
speculating in real estate, but buying to 
raise fruit in a legitimate way. It looks 
as though an era of great business pros- 
perity was dawning upon us. 

Three propositions relating to the 
building of sewers for Los Angeles have 
just been voted upon by the people. 
What is called the interior plan for ex- 
tending the sewer system was endorsed 
by the people. ‘Though the propositions 
voted ujon involved hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars, only a few thousand 
people took the trouble to vote either 
way. And, terrible invasion of personal 
liberty! On these three election days 
the saloons of the city purported to be 
closed by law. What fearful losses to 
saloor.-keepers this has involved ! What 
terrible sufferings from thirst on the part 
of old soakers ! Where sleep the patriots 
of '76 and 62? Is love of liberty dead 
in California ?.. But seriously, if these 
saloons are so pestiferous and dangerous 
that they need to be closed on three con- 
secutive week days by law, can they not 
be closed upon the Lord’s day? It shall 
be done when good men so decree. 

Gloria in excelsis! The impending 
doom is past. The debt against the Y. 
M. CG. A. is raised. The building is 
saved. Special credit is due to Professor 
Baldwin, who has worked so persistently 
to this end for long months. But in dc- 
ing so gigantic a work as raising $60,000 
in such dull times, it was needful also 
that there should be many benevolent 
heroes and heroines who should join 
hands and hearts. ‘Strike the loud 
cymbal.” 

Los ANGELES, March 15, 1890. 


A PROTESTANT HOSPITAL. 


‘Mr. John Canfield, who worships 
with the church in Manistee, though he 
is not a communicant, has erected a hos- 
pital at a cost of something over sixty 
thousand dollars. The site is one of the 
most elevated in the city of Manistee, 
overlooking the town and the harbor. 
The building is a beautiful one. It isto 
be known as Mercy Hospital. It has 
been formally presented to the Sisters of 
Mercy and dedicated by Bishop Richter 
of Grand Rapids.”"—The Advance. 


The writer of this is not aware of the 
existence of a Congregational Hospital 
in the United States. Our own men of 
wealth intrust money given for hospitals 
to others. Is it not time we took up 
this line of work that bas been so long 
left undone by us, and keep within the 
control of our denomination the in- 
stitutions for which we pay, and our own 
people who wish to do hospital work? 
Two worthy Sisters of Charity in the 
Sisters’ Hospital in this city are natives 
of Massachusetts, of Puritan stock, and 
daughters of a former deacon of Ply- 
mouth church. We can make good iz- 
vestments and show our sympathy for 
suffering humanity by giving a part of 
our attention, and a part of the great 
wealth of our denomination, to building, 
owning and conducting hospitals where- 
ever they are needed. A _ Protestant 
hospital is needed in San Francisco, 
Let us build one; it will be a sure way 
of reaching the masses. 


Over $21,000 has been donated by 
our citizens to give work to needy men 
in the Park at $1.50 a day, One thou- 


sand such men were at work last Mon- 
day. 


!CONGREGATIONAL UNION FIELD 


Dear Paciric: The Eureka Council, 
for which much prayer has been offered, 
bas met and canvassed the main matters 
brought before it, come to a unanimous 
finding, delivered its verdict and dissolved. 
Every church invited was represented by 
pastor or delegate. Those interested 
may read the result in your columns. 

After the first meeting in Russ Hall the 
fraternal deliberations of the brethren, as 
wcll as the discussions of the council, 
were held in the pleasant parlor of the 
Vance House. There was system and 
order, but no redtape. In public meet- 
ing citizens were fairly invited to bring 
to the moderator’s notice anything they 
knew bearing on the case. The com- 
plaining brethren had all the time they 
asked, and met every fraternal courtesy. 
They had courteously anticipated the 
predetermined purpose of the council to 
hear nothing privately upon the case, but 
everything openly and above board, with 
full privilege of question, proof and re- 
buttal on the spot. Beit said to their 
praise, they cheerfully promised to le 
glad if Mr. Sanborn were acquitted, 
and they came promptly and pleasantly 
to the meeting of the First church, 
though they knew the decision would be 
adverse to their judgments. Nothing 
was ruled out that bore upon the case. 
The council worked early and late. It 
is violating no secret to say that ballots 
were taken on both principal questions 
before any Opinions were given. Ona the 
question of guilt the unanimous ballot 
was, “No! not proven.” On the ques- 
tion of truthfulness there were no varia- 
tions claimed which charity might not 
easily condone in consideration of the 
embarrassments of a man of impulsive 
and mercurial temperament under stress 
of sad and aggravating accusations. 
Feeling ran as high as in a political 
campaign. 

The district school exhibition, given in 
the Opera House, found a deal of fun in 
a series of j kes at the counci’;; and viz- 
orous gestures of the younger members 
of the council, out for a little innocent 
«xerciseé, were construed by partisan 
jealousy as threats against a persecuted 
pastor. When word went out that a 
finding had been reached that members 
of the church would be plad to hear, an 
hour sufficed to fill the hall for a genuine 
jubilee fellowship meeting. Without any 
argument or special pleading,the“sanctifi- 
ed common sense’’— hat is, theCongreg-- 
tionalism—of seven plain men, backed by 
the prayers of the ckurches, bad caj- 
tured the town. Every worthy element 
interested in the result had full repr<- 
sentation in a brainy and heartful aud:- 
ence, who listened as for truth and for 
their lives. 

You know how the verdict read by 
Moderator Pond would sound. Bretk- 
ren Oakley and Wikoff were very hap- 
py in remarks. Pastors Griffiths and 
Bacon manfully rejoiced that the doors 
were open for ministerial workfellowship. 
Brother Sanborn spoke in good taste 
and with deep feeling of the load lifted 
from his heart, and his renewed purpose 
so to preach Christ that men would not 
look towards an imperfect man, but be 
attracted to a divine Saviour. It was a 
praise-meeting of genuine power. An 
evangelist would call ‘t the opening of a 
wide door for the gospel. 


Friends, whose prayersto our miracle- 
working Father made your representatives 
a channel of Holy Ghost love and peace 
to a distracted church and community— 
you have new reason to believe in the 
power of prayer. The Council’s solid 
bour of prayer at the opening session 
drove off the rabble and incited the 
pious to confidence and hope. It was 
prayerful work alithrough. Continue to 
pray for the pastor whose tribulations 
have been great, and who is under new 
and most sacred obligations to ratify the 
conclusions of his brethren by the irre- 
fragable evidences of a stainless and 
consecrated ministry. His feet are on 
the rock of a righteous compact with 
faithful brethren. May he lift his head 
out of the’ glamour of worldly applause 
to the clear and constant approval of his 
divine Master! 

Time forbids to detail the humors of 
the hours. Ask Brother Pond’s delegate 
for the Cutting remarks made, Mis- 
taken prayers missed their mark. The 
lady who prayed we might be seasick, 
and that no golden-limbed chickens might 
die for our: good, wished us bon voyage 
home, and cffzred the tenderest birds to 
be found. As if to certify the era of 
good feeling in the region, Mr, Samuel 
Douglas could no longer leave his 
(Miss Elizabeth) violet to blush unseen 
upon the snow-covered hills of Humboldt 
county, but brought her down to the 
good ship Pomona to have Dr. Pond 
tie a true lover’s knot three miles from 
shore. Their connubial felicity began 
on a most Pacific sea at thirteen and a 
half knots an hour. } 

How near weddings come to funerals ! 
From the Eureka gladness and the ocean 
bridal I came in time to hear Dr, Bar- 
rows cover the funeral pall of the genial 
and useful Brother Bacon with a Cali- 
fornian abundance of love and praise. 
Dear brother, passed into the heavens, 
you were the first stranger in this new 
land to give me, almost a stranger, the 
word of welcome and the hand of help- 
fulness, Two useful meetings of your 
Congregational Club gave me personal 
kindness and official help. Forty degrees 
below zero have not frczen my heart, if I 
have failed to thank you. I cannot see 
you, but you can see my sorrow, that in- 
stead of the warm words really in my 
heart to speak, I can but weave this little 


tuft of prairie grass to lay upon your 


| grave. Heaven help me to say the next | 


: kind words while some brother’s heart 


may be cheered in the life battle! 

The First Congregational Sunday- 
school of Oakland sends a whole chorus 
of cheer and comfort to the choir of the 
Doshisha University in Japan with a 
rare silver cornet. It began its useful- 
ness with the hymn ‘‘Oaward, Christian 
Soldiers” yesterday in the school, and 
led a wonderful praise-meeting last even- 
ing. It goes out in the name of Neesi- 
ma and Neesima’s Saviour, to tell our 
bereaved brethren there that Jesus lives 
and reigns forever, and that Easter 
means they shall see their beloved Nees 
ima again, where the light of the throne 
shall shine forever on his glorified face. 
The morning cometh. 

EDwIn S. WILLIAMS. 


_ 


REDLANDS. 


To THE Paciric: A little more than 
ayear ago the Congregational Church 
of this place, finding that it had out- 
grown its building—though Baptists, 
Methodists and Presbyterians had gone 
out from it and formed churches of their 
own polity—decided to build a chapel 
of a seating capacity of three hundred 
nearer the center of population and of 
easy access for all, contemplating a 
church in the future. Yesterday, 
March gth, saw the consummation of 
this purpose in the dedication of the 
beautiful chapel, with no debt built into 
it, to God and his redemptive work. 

During the two cays previous two 
thousand dollars were raised to cover 
outstanding bills against the building 
committee, and on the morning of dedi- 
cation about four hundred dollars more 
were given, or pledged, to meet other 
obligations of the church. 

With hearts of joy and full of praise 
we bowed in prayer, while, led by our 
pastor, Rev. George Willett, we gave 
back to the Lord that which he had er- 
abled us to give. 

Rev. D. D. Hill of Pasadena preach- 
ed the sermon on “The Temple of 
Truth,” taking for his text Zech. viii: 16, 
“Speak ye every man the truth to his 
neighbor,” 

The cost of the lot and building was 
$6,664.54; the furnishing, done entirely 
by the ladies, cost $1,024.36, making a 
total raised by a church of a little over 
a hundred members in one year of $7,- 
688 go; neither have the gifts for charity 
diminished, 

The whole work of planning, building 
and furnishing was no small burden upon 
Our pastor, whose counsel and taste 
proved in every particular to be perfect 
for the end had in view; and all the,time 
he provided the usual feast of good things 
from week to week for his people, and 
found his flock increasing in numbers 
and spirituality. 

Would any one know what Redlands, 
with its population of a little over two 
thousand, has done in one year for mor- 
als and Christianity? The fact of the 
three churches and one parsonage built 
at a cost of over $17,000,and $1,500 
spent to complete the $15,000 brick 
school-house, tells the story. We boast 
of the beautiful situation of our city. 
Has any of like size in the State done 
better for beautifying souls and charac- 
ters ? Com. 

March ro, 1890, 


FROM PORTLAND, OREGON, 


Last Sunday was the most memorable 
day ever known in the annals of Forest 
Grove; if not so far as pertains to tem- 
poral affairs, it certainly was in relation 
to acts in this life which take hold on the 
eternal issue of the world to come. 
The unusual spectacle was witnessed by 
a throng of people of fifty-five persons 
publicly declaring their faith in the Lord 
Jesus Christ by uniting with the Congre- 
gational church in that college town. 
As stated ina previous issue of THE 
Paciric, this is the outward result, 
first, of months and perhaps years of 
earnest Christian preaching and living, 
and last, by the power of the Huxly 
Spirit in enabling our greatly beloved 
Brother, Superintendent Clapp, to so pre- 
sent the gospel as to bring these souls to 
decide to take a stand upon the side of 
their Lord and Master. The benefit to 
the community growing out of the series 
of special meetings so wisely conducted 
by Mr. Clapp is immeasurable, and the 
Father above can only know the well- 
spread influence flowing from them 
Numbers of the converts are students in 
Pacific University, and many of them 
from different parts of the State; hence 
their religious influence will be more 
widespread than usual in such cases. 
This number about doubles the working 
membership of the church. A young 
people’s society has been organized, and 
active work begun at once. Other 
churches have received large accessions, 
and it is known that already fully one 
hundred converts have allied themselves 
with the working forces of the church. 
Mr. Clapp began a series of meetings 
last Wednesday night at Hillside, a 
small place a few miles northwest of 
Forest Grove, where we have a church 
organization. GrorGE H, Himes, 

March 7, 1890. 


It is reported that Prince Bismarck 
has resigned ; also Count Herbert Bis- 
marck, his son, and that the resignations 
have been accepted. Very likely this is 
a true report. Bismarck’s methods and 
the young German Emperor’s are very 
d.fferent, and it would seem very difficult 
for them to work together in harmony. 
But when Bismarck goes out of office, 
Germany. loses the services of a very 
great man. Whatever may be said of 
his policy, he is a wonderful statesman 
and diplomat | 


been established ili New York. 


Home Misgonary. 


Conducted by J. H. Warren D. D. 


Office, No. 7 Montgotaery Avenue, 


WOMAN’S STATE HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 


President, Mrs. M. L. Merritt, 686 Thisty-fourth Se., 
Oakland. 

Treasurer, Mrs. J. M. Haveni, 1329 Harrison street, 
Oakland. 

Secretary, Miss Grace E. Barjard, 677 Twenty-first 
street, Oakland. | 

New societies being formed, pilease report themselves 
at once to the Secretary of the W’. S. H. M. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA Wi))MAN’S HOME MIS- 
SIONARY UNION. 
ORGANIZED MAY, 1883. 
President, Mrs. E. Cash, 927 Tiemple St., Los Angeles 
Vice-President, Mrs. John P. $tearns, Santa Barbara, 
Secretary, Mrs. H. K. W. Berit, Box 442, Pasadena, 
Treasurer, Mrs. H. W. Mills, South Olive street, 
Los Angeles. 


MORE ABOUT LIFE MEMBERS, ETC, 


And now comes a notice from the 
Woman’s State Home Missionary Society, 
that the making of life members is begun 
in earnest, and the roll ij being increased, 
with promise of more. The President 
writes as follows : | 

“The second quarterly meeting of the 
Woman’s State Home Missionary Society 
for the current year was held at the pleas- 
ant home of our Treajurer, Mrs. J. M. 
Haven of Oakland, Malch 1toth. These 
meetings, being simply executive, are 
small, but very social and enjoyable. The 
principal subjects of discussion on this 
Occasion were lifc-memberships and the 
investment plan of raising money in the 
Sunday-schools. We liad the pleasure 
of issuing four lifc-m¢mbership certifi- 
cates for the past quarter, which means 
one hundred dollars for our treasury, 
and of having reported by our Treasurer 
Over one hundred do'lars additional in 
regular receipts, This is good, but the 
last half of the year will have to show great- 
ly increased activity in the financial de- 
partment if we reach our standard for 
1890, | 

“Years ago, in the early history of the 
Woman’s Board of thé Pacific, the late 
Deacon Bigelow of the First Congrega- 
tional church, Oakland, made an offer to 
the ladies like this: Amy one desiring 
to become a life member of the Board, 
or to make a friend a life memb2r, who 
was not able to advance the full amount 
of twenty-five dollars, might give fifteen 
dollars and he would give the remaining 
ten. A large number of life member- 
ships were thus secured. We have been 
hoping that some one might appear to 
make a like offer to our Society. No 
one person has yet dorie so, but we find 
individuals who are glad to unite in that 
way. We therefore rnake this propo- 
sition to pastors of sfaall churches who 
would like to make th¢ir wives life mem- 
bers of this Society, that by sending the 
name and fifteen dollairs the membership 
will be secured andthe (certificate forward- 
ed to the person desijnated, for we feel 
sure of being able to siipplement all such 
contributions. | 

‘Another line of policy to which we 
are Calling special attention is that of in- 
vesting nickels in the $unda; -schools, af- 
ter the plan of the Sarita Barbara school, 
reported in THE Paciric for January 29th. 
This idea has been largely used at the 
East and in the interior in late years, 
under the title of ‘Easter Penny’ plan. 
In California we of ne¢essity substitute the 
nickel for the penny, A small sum of 
money has been put into our hands for 
this work, and more will come if needed: 
so we invite drafts upon us at an early 
day. Such a work was commenced at 
Plymoutk-avenue Sulday-school, March 
g‘h, fifty-five boys and girls receiving a 
nickel each. These areto be returned 
with the increase at Thanksgiving time, 
November, 1890. If a school so elects 
they can have till Chiristmas to bring in 
the returns. We eainestly request the 
superintendents of Sunday-schools and 
presidents of home lajad circles to try this 
plan of raising maney for missionary 
work, It has much to commend it in 
the way of businesi education to the 
children, besides the direct object of 
increasing funds. The Plymouth-avenue 
school took the fundis needed out of its 
own treasury. O.hérs may find a ‘Cap- 
tain Low’ to help {hem. In others it 
may seem best to driw upon our Society, 
in which case we shall be most happy to 
respond. We are stire that any school 
who will adopt this plan will find in it 
fresh inspiration for all lines of Sunday- 
school work. For sjiggestions as to ways 
for using such monizy see Tue Paciric 
for January 29, 1890, and the Home 
Missionary for December, 1889, and 
there will be found in every community 
some one who can {juggest ways of their 
own. In some schdols it may be best 
to adopt this plan ila classes, rather than 
as a school. It will be necessary, of 
course, to take the ame of each child 
receiving the money, and for the teach- 
ers to have a generdl care as to the way 
in which it is us¢d, that all methods 
be strictly businesslike. Any one de- 
siring further infdrmation upon these 
topics please address, 

“Mrs, M, L. Merritt, 

“Pres, Cal. W. S. H. M. Society.” 
Articles, picture), statistics, question- 
for the Pacific Cost number (April) of 
the Church Buililing Quarterly must 
be in Dr. Cobb’s hinds, 59 Bible House, 
New York, by Match 25th. If you can- 
not get them to me, friends, send direct 
to the busy senior) Secretary, and please 
have them all in tihape for the printer. 

ad LDWIN S, WILLIAMS. 

Room 25, dG Montgomery avenue, 
San Francisco, Call. 

__ A Pasteur Institute, for the prevent- 
ive treatment of hydrophobia and for 


the study of contagious diseases, has 
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THE PAcIFIC: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Religious Intelligence. 

PACIFIC COAST. 

At the last Monday Club Rev. C. N. 
Flanders read an able paper on “How 
to Reach the Men.” Rey. Samuel 
Greene, who is here for a short visit and 
o meet his brother, Rev. Dr. Daniel 
Greene, who sails next Saturday for J2- 
pan, was present and was invited to ad- 
dress the Club next Monday. He is 
Superintendent of the Congregational 
Sunday-school and Publishing Society 
work in OQcegon and Washington. 


Rey. J. A. Cruzan preached .in the 
morning in the Third church on “The 
Adaptation of the Bible to Man’s Needs, 
and Man’s Recognition of That.” In 
‘he evening his subject was Tramps.” 


Rey. Dr. Pond’s pulpit was supplied 
in the morning by Rev. Mr. Marrack, 
4ook-keeper in the M. E. book sstore. 
At night the pastor, in a series of ‘Plain 
Answers to Great Questions,” considered 
isthe Bible 

Rey. Professor Mooar preached in 
Green-street church morning and even- 
ing. 

Rev. Dr. Bothwell- preached in the 
Second church, Oakland, on “The New 
Pastor; How his Work May be Helped 
or Hindered.” In the evening Judge 


’ Gibson of the Superior Court delivered 


an addresson “Important Men and 
Eyents in the War Period.” 


At Plymouth avenue on Sabbath morr- 
ing Mrs. M. L. Merritt addressed the 
audience on “God’s Interest in Man’s 
Monetary Affairs.” Rev. Prof. Dwinell 
‘aught a Bible class, and preached in the 
eyening on “Lead me to the Rock that 
is higher than I,” 

Rev. J. B. Silcox preached in Pilgrim 
church on “Choice Determines Charac- 
ter’ and “The Relation of the City 
Council to the Saloon.” A Young Peo- 
ples’ Society Christian Endeavor was or- 
ganized; about thirty joined, two-thirds 
of whom were young men. 3 


Rev. Walter Frear supplied the Berke- 


ley church. 


Rev. H, L. Bates’ subjects at Petaluma 
were “Responsibility for Belief’ and 
“Why I am a Christian.” 


Rev. C. N. Flanders’ evening theme 
at Martinez was “Lessons Taught by 
George Whitfield. 


Pastor Bickford’s morning theme 
at Lorin was ‘Pilates’ Excuse.” Mrs. 
Emily P. Stevens addressed the Sabbath- 
school, and organized a Loyal Legion, 
and spoke to a large audience in the 
evening, and organiz2d a Branch of the 
W. C, U. 

Rev. Dr. Bothwell of the Second 
church, Oakland, bas resigned, resigna- 
tion to take cffect June 1st. He is to 
be succeeded by Rev. John H. J. Rice 
of Berlin Heights, Ohio. The lumber 
business, in which Mr. Bothwell was ir- 
cidentally interested, which largely ir- 
fuenced him to come to this coast, is 
now in such condition as not to require 
his presence. During his pastorate of 
two years, thirty-aine persons have been 
added to the church membership, and 
extensive improvements made on the 
church and grounds. His relatives and 
the friends of his family, principally re- 
siding in New York city and vicinity, 
bave determined him in his decision to 
remove to that city about the first of 
June. 3 

On Friday evening the ladies at 
Crockett gave a New England supper, 
the proceeds to be devoted to the 
Church Extension fund, Fifty-two dol- 
lars was realized above all expense. 


GREEN VALLEY,—We have been holc- 
ing revival services in our church here 
for upwards of two weeks, and we re- 
joice to say that the Lord has met witb 
his people and blessed them. Christians 
have been quickened, and souls brought 
to Christ. Five united with the church 
on confession last Sabbath, and more to 
take that step at our next communion. 
God be praised! Com. 

The Congregational church in Santa 

Cruz signed a contract during the past 
week for the building of their new 
church, the contract price being $18,- 
too, Warren H. Hayes of Minneapolis 
is the architect. The interior of the 
church is to be much after the style of 
the First Congregational church of Mir- 
neapolis. It will have a seating capaci- 
ty of four hundred and twenty on the 
ground floor and two hundred and thir- 
‘ty in the gallery, the large Sunday- 
school rooms and parlors through into 
the main auditorium increasing the ca- 
pacity of the church up to nine hundred 
or a thousand for great occasions. The 
organ and the furnishings will bring the 
cost of the entire structure up to about 
$2 5,000, 
_ Rev. O. D, Crawford began evangelist- 
tc services with the church at Perris, 
March oth, Rev. C. H. Davis, pastor. 
The church observed the Thursday bc- 
fore by fasting and prayer as a prepara- 
tion for the meetings. Conversions 
have occurred daily from the first. 


Rev. Charles A, Savage, formerly pas- 
‘or at Berkeley, has received and accept- 
ed a call to the Congregational church 
at Orange Valley, N. J., to succeed Rev. 
J). E. Rankin, D.D. He will begin his 
new labor at Easter. 

_ Kev. Isaac Pierson preached at Vaca- 
ville Sunday the oth instant. 

The church at Tulare received five in- 
‘o fellowship last Sunday, of whom four 
Were by profession. 

Rev. J. B. Silcox will lecture on 
“Grip and Grit” in the Tulare church, 
March 21st, under the auspices of the 
YP.S CE 


will hold its annual meeting April rst 
and 2d with the church at Tipton, Rev. 
J. A. Thomas, pastor. 


Rev. C. W. Hill preached at San 
Jose Sabbath morning; subject, “The 
Young Man’s Strength.” In the even- 
ing a series of addresses were given by 
members of the Y. M. C. A; subject, 


‘Means Employed in Winning Men to 
Christ.” 


STOCKTON.—On Sunday evening last 
Rey, R. H. Sink’s discourse in the Con- 
gregational chusch was on the design 
and results of the religious census of the 
city, which has just been completed by 
himself and the pastor of the Cumber- 
land Presbyterian church. A full house 
listened to the statements of the speaker, 
who said the object had been to learn 
the exact state of the moral field to be 
cultivated, as the farmer seeks to know 
the condition of the land he occupies. 
The statistics gathered were, in part, as 
follows: Total number of residents in 
the city proper, exclusive of many fami- 
lies who belong to the city but reside 
outside its corporate limits, 14 720. Of 
these 1,200 are Chinese, 93 colored, 
1,581 in the State Insane Asylum, 3,035 
professed Roman Catholics, 4,279 chil- 
dren under age, 1,585 children in the 
various Sunday-schools, 1,644 not at- 
tending any Sunday-school. Every 
dwelling had been visited, and in every 
case but eight the visitors had been 
courteously treated. Eight hundred and 
eighteen homes were found with no reli- 
gious attachments or affiliations. 


Onae new member, a young man, was 
received on confession of faith to the 
Lockeford church last Sabbath, making 
a total of seven received during the past 
year. 


Eight members were received to the 
East Portland church (Rev. F. J. Cu!- 
ver, acting pastor), at the last commu- 
nion, one of them on confession of faith. 
As showing something of the kindly feel- 
ing in which Mr. and Mrs, Culver are 
held by the congregation, a ‘‘package sc- 
ciable” was surreptitiously gotten up for 
the evening of March rst. Deacon 
Boynton led the way, and the warm- 
hearted visitants assailed the door of the 
pastor’s house, leaving all the tables 
groaning with the packages. There was 
solid value in these mysterious bundles, 
-and the old-time generous flavor of the 
surprise was not the worst part of it. It 
was, moreover, to some extent, in the n2- 
ture of a greeting from a circle of friends 
not hitherto so fully identified with the 
churck—showing the widening wave of 
influence. H. S. 
EASTERN. 


A new church of sixteen members has 
lately been organized in Amboy, Ind. 


Fifty-four united with the Dixwell 
avenue church, New Haven, Con., 
March 2d. 

Evangelist Hartsough is with the 
church at Clear Lake, Iowa. The house 
is filled every evening. 

The Collegiate Reformed church in 
New York city has been crowded during 
the past week at the services conducted 
by Mr. Moody. 

The First Congregational society of 
Wakefield, Mass, have voted to builda 
$66,000 church when they shall have 
raised $45,000. 

Twenty-one from the Sunday-school 
united with Plymouth church, Chicago, 
March 2d. On the same day the new 
chapel at Douglas Park was dedicated. 


Rev. Dr. John E. Todd, pastor of the 
church of the Redeemer at New Haven 
for twenty-one years, will soon resign, 


\the illness of his wife necessitating his 


residence in Southern California. Dr. 
Todd will locate in Riverside. 


The family of the late George H. 
Corliss of Providence, R. I., builder of 
the centennial engine, are to erect a 
$50,000 Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion memorial building at Newburyport, 
with gymnasium and amateur photo- 
graph gallery. 

The Advance of March 6th speaks of 
the doings in the church in Dexter, 
Mich., of Rev. C. H. Scott, who was 
known in the Presbyterian Theological 
Seminary in this city and in Petaluma 
and at the Oakley Mission, Chicago, by 
the name of C, H. Schuyler. While 
supplying the church in Petaluma it is 
stated that he expressed the opinion that 
Presbyterianism is preferable, as Congre- 
gationalism is too loose. rorya 

The letter of the Yale Divinity stu- 
dents tothe American Board of Commis- 
sioners was accompanied by a very gen- 
erous contribution. The letter made a 
statement, endorsed by five-sevenths of 
the senior class, wherein the students 
made manifest their sympathy with the 
Congregational churches who are aiming 
at an influence in the administration of 
the affairs of the Board. 


The noonday meetings conducted in 
Trinity church, New York, for business 
men by Phillips Brooks have been un- 
usually successful. Wallstreet and ad- 
jacent localities have crowded the pews 
at all the services during the past week, 
and the interest has been marked from 
the start. Much ofthis has been due, 
perhaps, to the ability and reputation of 
the preacher, but there seems to have 
been manifested an awakening taking 


root in deeper causes. 


A remarkable application of electricity 
is being made in Australia. The prob- 
lem of shearing sheep economically and 
speedily has been solved by the use of 
the electric motor in conjunction with a 
new shearing machine, invented by 
Frederick York Woolsey, brother of the 


eminent general bearing that name. 


The San Jozquin Valley Association : 


RESULT OF COUNCIL. 


Pursuant to letters missive from a com- 
mittee of a minority of the First Congre- 
gational church of Eureka, an ex parte 
ecclesiastical council assembled in that 
city on March 13, 1890, at two o’clock 
P.M. The principal purpose for which 
the counsel was called was to investigate 
certain charges affecting the Christian 
character and the ministerial standing of 
Rev. Geo. M. Sanborn, pastor of the 
church. Rev. W. C. Pond, D.D., was 
chosen Moderator, and Dea. Geo. W. 
Pease Scribe. After the reading of the 
Scripture and prayer by the Moderator 
it was voted to invite the First Congre- 
gational church and Rev. Mr. Sanborn 
personally to accept this as a mutual 
counci!. This invitation was not ac- 
cepted, on the ground that, in their opin- 
ion, this is not, according to the principles 
and usages of Congregational churches, 
a properly called council, and therefore 
is no council at all. In presenting for 
bimself this decision, Brother Sanborn 
stated that, while he could not recognize 
us as acouncil, he would gladly place his 
case in our hands as acompany of breth- 
ren, asking of us a thorough and decisive 
investigation. In view of this, with the 
ready consent of the brethren calling us 
together, it was determined to waive for 
the present the question whether we are 
a proper council, and to make the in- 
vestigation under the conditions sug- 
gested by Mr. Sanborn. 

In this investigation we were assisted 
by an able committee of the church, and 
it was made as thorough as the means at 
command would allow. The charges 
preferred were found to fall into two 
classes, to-wit: Charges of falsehood, 
and a single charge of unchastity. In 
respect of the latter of these, which was 
based on the testimony of a single young 
woman, once living in the family of Mr. 
Sanborn at St. Louis, we find it to be 
not proven. Her testimony is contra- 
dicted explicitly and solemnly by Mr. 
Sanborn himself. Ic is not substantiated 
by any attendant facts giving to it proba- 
bility; while in itself as showing, if true, 
that the person bearing this testimony 
remained for weeks in the family of the 
accused, and, according to her testimony, 
was subjected again and again to indig- 
nities to which no chaste woman would 
allow herself to be exposed more than 
once, it seems to usto bear the marks 
of improbability and untruth. On these 
grounds, we find this charge not proven. 

The charges of falsehood relate exclu- 
sively to Mr. Sanborn’s conduct subse- 
quent to his coming to Eureka. For, 
while general expressions of opinion re- 
specting our brother’s truthfulness have 
come to us from a distance, no definite 
accusations susceptible of investigation 
have been made. Respecting these 
charges, we find that no statements are 
attributed to Mr. Sanborn which may 
not have been in some sense true Yet 
we cannot deny that, under stress,jas one 
accused, as one who supposed himself to 
be pursued by accusations as hard to 
disprove as they were destructive of all 
hope and courage and good report, he 
has seemed to us sometimes to seek de- 
fense in half-i:ruths, which lacked the 
full virtue of Christian frankness and 
sincerity. Yet, in view of his own ac- 
knowledgment of this, and the tokens 
we find that in so far.as he may have 
erred in this matter be turns from that 
error, we are unable, and certainly we 
are unwilling, to withdraw from him the 
hand of Christian fellowship. 

In respect to most other points mer- 
tioned in the letter missive, these find- 
ings having been made, no further dec- 
laration seems to be needed. But on the 
question of the dealings of the Church 
with the three brethren whose names 
are appended to the letter missive, we 
report that the adoption of a novel and 
dangerous amendment to the standing 
rules of the Church, an amendment 
adopted apparently for the purpose of 
reaching their case, and the resolution 
to dismiss these brethren without request 
from them, and even against their will, 
cannot be justifiable. If those statc- 
ments can be proved which are found on 
the records of the church respecting these 
brethren, there was a proper method of 
procedure in church discipline with them 
clearly and fully set forth in the standing 
rules of the church, as read and ably 
supported in our hearing by one of its 
own representatives ; and we cannot as- 
certain that any attempt was made to 
take the first step in that procedure. 
On the other hand, it seems to us scarce- 
ly possible, if the facts are as stated, that 
letters of dismission recommending them 
to other churches could properly be 
granted. We are not invited, and are 
therefore not allowed, to proffer advice 
to the church, but we respectfully ad- 
vise these brethren, and those whom they 
represent, to co-operate again with the 
church in peace and mutual love if the 
way is opened to them, or otherwise to 
apply to the church for letters of dis- 
mission and recommendation to some 
church in this city, and to accept such 
letters, if granted, as a virtual withdraw- 
al by the church of the aspersions cast 
upon them, believing that in this way 
they will not only advance their own 
comfort and growth as Christians, but 
will contribute largely to the prosperity 
and usefulness of the church to which 
they go 

We cannot close this declaration with- 
out testifying to the delicate thoughtful- 
ness of the brethren that called us tc- 
gether in avoiding all private communi- 
cations with us while the work of the 
council went on; or without also ex- 
pressing our confidence in their Christ- 
ian integrity, in their real desire to assure 
the purity of our ministry, and not to 
gratify personal pique as their motive in 


calling for the investigation which we 
have made. And we hope that they will 
rejoice with us that, as a result of this in- 
vestigation, the pastor stands substantially 
cleared, and may move on in the great 
work to which God seems to have called 
him, forgetting those painful things that 
are behind, and reaching on to better 
things before. | 
And now we commend tbis church, 

its pastor, and the brethren who have 
called this council, all alike to God and 
to the word of his grace, imploring for 
them the blessing of pure hearts, rich in 
faith and hope and love. By unanimous 
vote of the council. | 

Wm. Ponp, Moderator, 

Geo, W. PEAsE, Scribe. 


OBITUARY. 


ATHKARN.—Died, in San Francisco, Wednes- 
day, November 27, 1889, Allen Athearn, 
aged 43 years. | 
Mr, Allen Athearn was born at Rising 

Sun, Indiana, February 16, 1846. When 

very young, in company with his mother, 

two brothers and two sisters, they came 
to California and were there met by their 
father, the late Prince A, Athearn, form- 
erly of the Athearn ranch, San Joaquin 
county, where the deceased has since re- 
sided, following the occupation of farm- 
ing and stock raising, with the exception 
of a few years spent in college at Berkeley 
and Sgn Francisco. Eléven years sirce 
he married Miss Thompson, who was 
born and raised in this vicinity,and by 
whom a boy and a girl still survive, and 
with the mother share the sorrows of a 
beloved father’s departure. In him was 
placed or reposed public confidence, as 
will readily appear from the prominent 
positions of trust confided tohim. He 
served the people in the capacity of 

Justice of the Peace and was at the time 

of his death Postmaster of Clements 

Postcfiice. He was a leading member 

of the Congregational church, showing 

particular interest and tact in sustaining, 
even against many peculiar disadvan- 
tages, the Sabbatk-school and such work 
in general. In his private and social 
life he was one, even in bis example, 
worthy of imitation—the idol of his 
family, his death cast a mantle of 
gloom over each and all, which Christian 
faith and fortitude alone enabled them 
to endure, | 

His illness, cf a protracted nature, was 

borne with patience and Christian 
resignation to the last, maintaining his 
inherited composure and cheerfulness 
even down to the final struggle. He 
died a Christian death, looking to Him 
who also died, but rose again, that in 
Him life might abound even in death, 
and untrembling and with unshaken 
faith thus supported and sustained he 
glided down the the dark valley. Prior 
to his last moments, while singing, ex- 
horting and praising God, he gave to his 
weeping family his parting blessing, and 
in full assurance of immortality and 
glorious resurrection his redeemed spirit 
winged its flight to the regions of the 
blest. To Him who gave it be honor and 
praise for evermore. R.H.THOMas. 


Deacon John S. Mattison was called 
from the earthly to the heavenly home, 
January 27th. In his death the church 
at Soquel, of which he was a member 
and deacon from its first organization 
till called to his rest, has met a great 
loss, The strength of a church is not to 
be estimated by numbers, Sometimes a 
score of additions does not equal the 
loss of one man whose. whole soul is en- 
listed in the work. Déacon Mattison 
was (except the minister) the first and 
Only man who joined the church at its 
organization, and stood nearly alone for 
many years. He was the only deacon 
for the first seventeen years of the histo- 
ry of this church. He was the first and 
only clerk from 1868 to 1885, when it- 
firmities compelled him to resign. He 
was one of the first trustees of the society, 
and filled that office much of the time 
till his death. Though rendered quite 
infirm by partial paralysis several years 
before his death, he was seldom absent 
from church or the weekly meeting for 
prayer. He could always be counted 
on to fill bis accustomed place unless 
sickness prevented, | 
His place as deacon is still vacant, 
and it will require a devoted, earnest 
friend of the church, one who shall have 
its welfare much at heart, to fil the 
vacancy. The crowded church on the 
day of his funeral, notwithstanding the 
inclemency of the weather, gave unmis- 
takable evidence that he was a man well 
and favorably known in all this region. 
A. B, PALMER, Acting Pastor. 


SPOKANE FALLS, WASHINGTON. 


The church has renewed its call to 
Rev. J. Edwards to serve as pastor for 
another and the fifth year. It also as- 
sumes self-support. Four years ago the 
church was in a very low condition, and 
has had much to contend with since, es- 
pecfally an unattractive house of worship. 
Selling its edifice right away after the 
fire, and being without a place of its own 
to meet in, retarded the progress of the 
work. But since entering the convenient 
and quite attractive Temporary Temple, 
in which it now worships, everything 
has assumed a new aspect, and all are 
encouraged. | 

The congregations are about double 
what they were in the old church. The 
pastor is now delivering a course of Sun- 
day evening lectures on ‘Christianity and 
Infidelity.” Six have already been de- 
livered to audiences filling the auditorium, 
and extracts from them are published in 
dailies. | 

The Sunday-school is growing rapidly 
and the Christian Endeavor Society in- 


‘ 


forty persons being present in the last 
consecration meeting. Twenty-one have 
been added to the church since the first 
of January and many more expected 
soon. 

There is a flourishing Literary and 
Educational Society meeting every Mon- 
day evening and growing in interest. 

The Building Committee- has about 
decided upon a plan for a church edi- 
fice, and it is expected that work will be- 
gin on it in the near future. It is to ac- 
commodate at least 600 people and to 
cost about $40,000, much of which is al- 
ready provided for. R. M. E. 

March 12, 1890. 

DIED. 
Bacon,— Died, in this city, March 14th, Jo- 
seph 8. Bacon, aged 67 years. 


Stronge.—In Jacksonville, Florida, March 12, 
1890, C. M. Stone, senior editor of the 
St. Johnsbury (Vermont) Caledonian. 


Mr. Stone was a brother-in-law of the 
late Governor Fairbanks. 


The reduction in the public debt of 
the United States during the calendar 
year 1889 was $81,481,253. 


SPECIAT, 


OVERLAND EXCURSION 


To attend the Gensral Oonference of the M. E. 
o— South, at St. Louis, Mo., May 7, 1890, 
Leave San Francisco April 30th, 3:30 p. m., 
Via Southern Pacific (via Ogien), Denver and 
Rio Grande and the Great Rock Island Route, 
in connection with Eastern lines from St. 
Louis, Chicago, to New York, Boston and 
Southern points. Pu!lman Tourist Sleepers 
fully equipped with mattresses, pillows, car- 
tains, sheets, pill>w cases and toilet articles, 
equal to firet-class. Oolored porters in every 
car. A golden opportunity to visit the East 

and the General Confersnce. 
For full information apply to or address 


G. W. PENTRESS, 
817 Pine Street, 
San Francisco, Cal. 


THE GREAT 


OVERLAND EXGURDION. 


BOUT THE ist OF MAY NEXT I PRO- 

pose to accompany another excursion to 
New York. Boston. and othsr Eastern cities, 
to er pecially accommodate the commissioners 
to the Presbyterian Gene:al Assembly, which 
meets at Saratoga. N. Y Rev. W. H. Roberts, 
D.D., LL.D., Stated Olerk of the Assembly, 
dssires commissioners from the Pacifis Coast 
to correspond with me concerning reduction 
of fares. This excursion will also accommo- 
date those who may wish to attend the Cum- 
berland or the United Presbyterian Assem- 
blies, the Religious Anniversaries in New York 
and Boston, or the General Conference of the 
M. E. Oburch South. 

Other persons who do not care to attend any 
of these meetings, but contemplate making an 
overland trip for some other purpose, will find 
it to their prc fit and advantage to avail them- 
selves cf this favcrable opportunity. 

Places and objects of interest en route will 
be visited in accordance with a most attract- 
ive programme for the journey. 

The best service, the assurance of first-class 
aud agreeable company, the most careful at- 
tention of a painstaking and experienced man- 
ager to the wants of ladies and children trav- 
eling alone, a guarantee of all facilities and 
comforts that the railroads can turnish on such 
occasions. 

A day at Salt Lake and a day at Niagara 
Falls will make this the one great excursion of 
the season. The lowest rates guaranteed. 

All communications asking further and de- 


dressed to me at 2 New Montgomery street, 
under Palace Hotel, San Francisco, Cal. 


F. BE. SHEARER, 
Manager Overland Excursions. 


EO O FE. S. 


NEW PUBLIOATIONS in Literature, Science, 
Raligion and Fiction received as published. 


CHILDREN’S BOOK3 of all varietier, with 
stories and pictures, colored ani plain. 


PRAYER BOOKS and HYMNALS in full va- 
riety of sizes and bindings. 


BIBLES in all sizes and styles, for teachers 
and students. . 


STATION ERY sca’ tesnion- 


able styles. 


Cc. BEACFaA 


107 MON TGOMERY’*STREET, 


OPPOSITE OCCIDENTAL HOTEL, 
SAN FRANOISOO. 


GREAT SALE 


Lace Curtains 


— AND — 


Lace Bed Sets 


Now going on at 


Cc. B. PERKINS, 


1114 & 1116 MARKET 8T., 
Near Mason, - San Francisco, Cal. 


CO. 


Successors to Bartling & Kimball. 
Established 1858. 


Book Binders 


BLANK BOOKS, PAPE& RULING AND 
PUBLISHING. 


505 Clay St., 


Alfalfa, Grass, Clover, Fruit, Flower, 
and Seeds of Every Variety. 
IMPROVED EGG FOOD—Standard poultry 

preparation for twelve years. Every mer- 
chant sells it. 
B. F. WELLINGTON, Prop,, 
Importer and Dealer in Seeds, 
425 WASHINGTON S8T., - San 


Established 1850. — Telephone No. 4?, 
N. GRAY & CO. 


UNDERTAKERS 


641 Sacramente St. 


creases in numbers and spiritual power, | 


| Embalm ing specialty. 


tailed particulars, applications for rates, sleep- |” 
ing-car berths, tickets, etc., should be ad- | 


Statement, Jan. Ist, 1/390. 


4 


R.H.M®Donald FVM"Donald, 


Capital Stack 


4 6 Y $ 1,000,0010.00. 
pe Surws$ 750,000.00. 
may Av.Resources$ 4. 500,000.00 


We have just added another $50,000 
to our surplus fund and thanking our 
friends and the public for past favors 
we respectfully ask a continuance of the same, 


San Francisco,Cal, MeDonald, l’rest. 
Dr, JOHN C. SPENCER, 

Physician and Surgeon, 
Office and Residence, 813 SUTTER ST. 


OPPOSITE PLEASANTON HOTEL, | 
San Francisop, Cat, 


Deposits Received from $1 upwards, 


HOME 

arket St, Cop. 4 Sy 


Tel ephone No. ~360, 


ao 
000 


San I'rancisco, California. 


BANK 
Ry 


Guarantee Capital, $1,000, 


Interest apportioned from date of deposit. 

Deposits from any part of the Pacifilc Coast 
States may be scnt by registered letter, office 
money order, bank draft or express, ) 

Copy of By-laws and list of shareholders in 
Guarantee Capital sent free on applicatiol. 

The People’s Home Savings Bank has excep- 
tional facilities for safe, profitable and sétisfac- 
tory investmentof funds at good ratescf in tere: t. 

Thankful for past favors and asking fir con- 
tinuance of the same. Respectfully, 


Columbus Waterhouse, Press. 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS INN 


UPHOLSTERY 


Window Shades. 

Churches, Hotels, 
Boarding Houses, Clubs, 
Lodge Rooms, Steam- 
ships, Public  Institu- 
tions, etc, as well as 
Private Residences, fur- 


nished throughout at 
lowest rates. 


641-647 


San Francisco, 


AaAjoin’g Palace EXotel 


WILD MARCH MUSIC 


Gentle and Sweet Melodies, Sacred aad Sicular 
Songs, and Al) Other Kinds of Musi), 
Are in Our Thousand: of Books 
and Millions of Sheet 
Music Pieces. | 


YOUNG PLAYERS’ POPULAR OOLLEO- 
TION. Pap. $1, Bds. $1.25 New, bright 
and easy. 143 piano pieces. 

WHITNEY’S ORGAN ALBUM. . $2, 
Cloth $250. By 8. B. Whitaey. fine 
organ pieces for manual and pedal, by 20 
distinguished composers. 

MASON’S PIANOFORTE TEOUNIOS. ($2.50. 
By Wm. Mason and W. 8S. B. Majhews. 
This admirable system of scales, arpeggios, 
and all other needed technical exe/'cises, 
with good directions, holds a high place | 
the esteem of thorough teachers, should 
be everywhere used. fist} | 

SONG MANUAL. Book 1, Primary, 390, $3 
doz ; Book 2, Medium, 40c, $4.29 dez.; Book 
8, Higher Olasss4, 500, $4.89 doz. By L. O. 
Emerson. His last and best book, ind a 
rare good book for schools. | 


OLIVER DITSON COMPAIIY, 


| 


Cor. Webb, 


BOs 
0. H. DITSON & 00., 867 Broadway,New Yora 
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THE PACIFIC: SAN 


FRANCISCO, CAL. 


WEDNESDAY, Maicu 19, 1890, 


i. 


Children’s Department. 


LITTLE NED’S SERMON. 


BY MRS. M. E. SANFORD. 


Little Ned stood on the steps, 
Talking very fast and loud 

To the noisy hens and chickens, 
Gathered round him in a crowd. 


For he just bad thrown their dinner 
Down on the ground below, 


And they chased and scrambled for it, 


Just as chickens will, you know. 


And Neddy bad been told, 
At church and Sunday-school, 
About the “‘law of kindness,” — 
And had learned the Golden Kule. 


And his little curly noddle 

Thought tbat naughty hens and chicks 
Should learn, like hittle children, 

To give up their naughty tricks. 


He soon spied me at the window, 
And came running quick to me, 
Memma! they’re ro selfish, 
And as bad as bad can be. 


‘* J tried and tried to tell ’em 
How to be good and kind, 
But they wouldn’t listen to me, 
And | make ’em mind. 


** I told ’em that they ought to learn 
To keep the Golden Rule, 
And lots of other lessons 
I learned at Sunday-school. 


** But they’d chase and pick each other, 
To try and get the best; 
And wy little yellow ‘Beauty’ 
Was as bad as all the rest. 


** And I told ’em ’bout ‘Golisff,’ 
And ’bout the lion’s den, 
And ’bout the, fiery furnace 
That burned those wicked men. 


‘* But it didn’t seem to scare *«m, 
For they acted just the seme; 
Such naughty hens and chickens— 
Now, isn’t it a shame ?” 


Then I took the little laddie, 

And tried to make him see 

That hens and little chickens 
- Were not made the same as we; 


And they couldn’t be expected 
The Golden Rule to keep; 
But when I got throvgh talking 
Neddy boy was fast asleep. 
—Golden Days. 


FRIEDRICH FROEBEL. 


THE ORIGINATOR OF THE KINDERGAR- 
TEN METHOD, 


Long ago, far, tar over the ocean, on 
this day of the year (the 21st of April, 
1782) a little baby boy was born. He 
was a little German baby, and when he 
began to speak, instead of saying “dear 
papa,” as you would say it, the baby 
lips would say, “liebe Vater.” He 
couldn’t speak to his mamma, for when 
he was Only nine months old she was 
taken away to live in heaven. The ba- 
by Friedrich was left to the care of a 
nurse-girl who didn’t know very well 
how to love and care for babies; besides 
she had so much housework to do, she 
wouldn’t have had time to play with him 
if she’d wanted to ever so much, 

His papa was a minister, and he had 
a great many souls to look after, and 
had many sermons to write, so you see 
he also bad very little time for Friedrich. 
The baby-boy lived in a house with 
high walls and hedges at the right and 
left, In front was his father’s church, 
and at the back, quite close to the 
house, a high grassy hill, so there wasn’t 
a chance for much sunlight to make bim 
grow strong. Friedrich used to love to 
stand at the window and look up into 
the clear blue sky, or at night he would 
watch the moon and stars shining down 
on the dark earth. I suppose he 
thought he could reach the moon and 
have it for a plaything, just as other 
babies have thought. He might have 
wanted it for he hadn’t many playthings, 
and I can’t find out that he ever had 
any little folks come to visit him. But 
this I know; he had a very busy brain, 
and he used to think, and think, and 
think, during all of his lonely hours, 
and very few people knew or cared what 
the baby was thinking about. 

When he was about four years old, a 
new mother came to live with them, and 
Freidrich thought, ‘Now I shall be very 
happy, for mammas always love and 
talk to their little boys.” 

But when the mother had a little son 
of her own, she not only did not care for 
Friedrich, but she was really very cross 
to him, and he was sad. 

One day some men came to repair his 
father’s church. They left a good many 
pieces of stone and bits of block lying 
about, and Friedrich was allowed to 
gather them to play witb, (He felt as if 
he werea very rich boy, for he never 
had had a set of blocks like ours. He 
built houses and castles and mills, I sup- 
pose, and came to think tbat nobody 
could have anything nicer than blocks. 
Another thing he loved was to help his 
father work in the gardens. There were 
two gardens—one with nice green grass, 
and another one for vegetables, but this 
he was never allowed toenter alone. I 
think it must have made him very sad 
not to be able to be near the flowers and 
fruits, for he so dearly loved growing 
things. 

He had an older brother, whe was 
away at school, and whom he loved very 
much. When vacation time came and 
the big boy was at home, they would 
often go into the woods together and be 
goné\alik. day. Friedrich would see the 
hazel bushes in the spring, with the long 
eads. Then the good brother 
would tell of how the heavenly Father 
had made the flower-dust fall into won- 
derful little boxes which held baby seeds 
until they were old enough and strong 
enough to grow alone in the warm sun- 
light. 
It seemed as if little Friedrich was 
never so happy as when be was with 
plants and flowers, and he learned many 
things about them which sometime you 


will know, too, if you will keep your 
“eyes right.” 

When he was ten years old he went 
away to live with his uncle. He soon 
felt at home in the new place, and learned 
to love his uncle very much, and was 
bappier than he had ever been, for every- 
one bere loved and trusted him, They 
used to let him roam all over the woods 
and fields, provided he would come 
home punctually at the right time, I 
can’t believe that Friedrich ever forgot 
the hour at which he must come. He 
was like our own Washington about that. 

He had playmates here, too, for he 
was sent to a school where there were 
forty boys. At first the other fellows 
didn’t care to ask him into their games, 
but as he grew stronger and could run 
and jump with them, they were glad to 
welcome him totheir sports. I think 
it must have been that the long walks, 
and being in the sunshine so much, 
helped him to grow strong and tail. But 
he went to school every day, and had 


| plenty of school work to do. There was 


reading, writing, arithmetic, geography, 
Latin, and piano and singing, and the 
lessons weren’t much like those that you 
children have. I don’t believe they ever 
had any clay, or weaving, or blocks like 
these. 

When the lessons were dry and hard, 
Friedrich used to think how, if ever he 
grew to be a teacher, he would give lit- 
tle children things to.work with that 
would make affairs plainer and easier to 
remember. So the months and weeks 
and days rolled on, and he grew from a 
sad, lonely child, whom people called 
lazy, to be an industrious, strong young 
man, After awhile he was sent to a 
still larger school, and there he 
learned many things about trees and 
about measuring land. 

When he was a man, about thirty 
years old, there came just such a call 


| for all the brave Germans to save their 


country, as came to us in Washington’s 
time—and, like George Washington 
again, Friedrich Froebel listened to the 
drum-beat and went to be a soldier. 

He liked the work of drilling and march- 
ing, for it made him strong, and all the 
time he felt he was getting ready to be 
of the most use to his country. 

After some time, when the trouble 
was over, he went to a larger city, called 
Berlin. There he had charge of a mu- 
seum where there were many fine stones 
and minerals. 

But it wasn’t till long after this, when 
he bad grown to be quite an old man, 
that one day, a lady, who was visiting in 
that part of the country, saw him out on 
the meadow playing with ever so many 
children, The lady went near to see 
what they were doing, for the children 
were singing and moving about so pret- 
tily she wanted to be near and see the 
fun. I don’t know just what song they 
were singing. It might have been the 
“Pigeon House,” or “Birdie on the 
Wall,” or “A Little Bird Once Made a 
Nest,” but this I know, the song was 
like one of these, and it could very easi- 
ly have been the “Pigeon House,” for 
that is one of his own inventions. He 
thought of it one morning when he was 
watching the doves flying in and out of 
a dove-cote in the yard of a_ house 
where he was visiting. 

Well, it would take too long to tell 
you of all of the nice games this wise 
man thought of for the children; how he 
prepared blocks that the children might 
learn to build, instead of to break 
things. What nice gardens his children 
bad! and I suppose they must have had 
little garden-tools—for they dug up and 
hoed and raked their own flower-beds. 
All these years the thought of a Kinder- 
garten, a garden for children, where they 
could grow and play as freely as the 
flowers live, had been growing in Fried- 
rich Frcebel’s mind and heart, and now 
he had his Kindergarten, and he was 
very, very happy. 

Sometimes there wasn’t money enough 
to buy a luncheon for his scholars. 
Then he would give them some pieces 
of bread, and send them or take them 
out in the woods to stay all day, and 
there they would find nice sweet 
berries, as many as they wanted, and 
that made a good luncheon. He never 
had very nice clothes to wear, but he did 
not mind ; he wanted everything for bis 
dear children, and was very glad to go 
without himself, if, by doing so, he could 
do more for other people. 

So the years went on, and he grew 
older and older. At last he was very 
sick, but he was patient and loving to all 
that were near him, He said one day 
to one of his friends: “I love flowers, 
men, children, God! J love every- 
thing!” He grew weaker and more 
tired, and one morning in summer, 
when the trees were all green and the 
flowers were in bloom, the death angel 
came and lifted the real Froebel right 
out of the tired, sick body, and carried 
him to a place where there is a beautiful 
garden, where no one ever gets tired, or 
is sick or sorry about anything. And 
there he lives now, and he loves 
and works for ihe children as 
he never could do when he was here. 
And sometimes, I think, maybe he has a 
kindergarten there, and when our little 
children go away from us I think that 
the Master who took them in his arms 
here, and blessed them, perhaps asks 
Froebel to help him in his care for them 
there.— The Kindergarten. 


There is a childhood into which we 
have to grow, just as there isa child- 
hood which we must leave behind; a 
child-likeness which is the highest gain 
of humanity, and a childishness from 
which but few of those who are counted 
the wisest among men have freed them- 
selves, in their imagined progress toward 
the reality of things.— David Elginbred. 


NOBILITY. 


A generous man expects to be im- 
posed upon, but the satisfaction of re- 
lieving one deserving sufferer compen- 
sates for the mortification of being 
swindled by nine impostors. A sympa- 
thetic man often “slops over,” in the 
judgment of cold, cautious men, and 
trusts men that were not wortby to be 
trusted. 

Henry Ward Beecher was once criti- 
cised for his sympathetic trustfulness by 
a friend who called it “gush” and “slop- 
ping over.” He replied: 

“I suppose I do slop over sometimes. 
Well, I never saw a pan full of milk that 
did not slop over. If you do not want 
any slopping over, take a pint of milk 
and put it in a big bucket. There will 
be no slopping over then. 

‘A man who has only a pint of feel- 
ing in an enormous bucket never slops 
over, But if a man is full of feeling, 
up to the very brim, how is he going to 
carry himself without spilling over ?” 

His father, Dr. Lyman Beecher, had 
befriended a man who turned against 
him, and acted very meanly. One day 
the father, having heard of the man’s 
meanness, came home very much excit- 
ed. Instead of “blowing out,” he raised 
his hand, and bringing it down slowly 
but emphatically, said : 

“Well, when I have acted honorably 
toward a man, and he goes away and 
acts meanly toward me, I am never 
sorry that I acted honorably toward 
him!”— Youth’s Companion. 


STEALING A CHILD. 


A remarkably intelligent elephant, 
working on a new bridge in Ceylon, had 
a young one to whom she was perfectly 
devoted. It died, and she became in- 
consolable. Formerly the gentlest of 
creatures, she grew irritable and even 
dangerous. One morning she broke the 
chain which confined her and escaped 
into the forest. 

One night, about ten days after her 
escape, the cfficer who had been in 
charge of her went out to lie in wait for 
bears at a pond in a jungle at some dis- 
tance, 

As he and his native attendant were 
returning, early in the morning, the na- 
tive silently nudged him, and they saw 
in the dim, gray light an elephant with 
her calf making their way toward the 
camp. They both sprang behind trees, 
and when the elephants had passed, the 
native insisted that the older one was 
their old friend. 

When they reached the camp they 
found that the truant had indeed re- 
turned, and had gone from one person 
to another, touching each with her trunk 
as if she were exhibiting her adopted 
child, which she had evidently begged, 
borrowed or stolen during her absence, 

Her good temper and usual docility 
returned at once, and her owner blessed 
the good fortune which had enabled her 
to steal a child— Murray's Magazine. 


A HARMLESS TALE. 


‘Remember, Honora,” said Mrs. Per- 
kins to the new nurse girl, “that I do 
not allow the children to hear stories 
that might frighten them when they go 
to bed. You may tell them about birds 
and harmless little fairy stories, but 
nothing about bears or lions.” 

"Vis, mem,” replied Honora, and this 
was the harmless little story she told 
that night: 

‘“Wanst there wuz a gr-r-r-eat big 
monsther of an animal wid horns an’ a 
tail of hot fire an’ teeth a yard long that 
wint around in the dead of the noight 
atin up all little byes un girruls that 
boddered their nurse askin’ her to get 
up an’ give them wather in the noight 


an’ tellin’ how she lift the baby fora 


wurrud wid the perlacemine in the par- 
ruk and little things loike that. An’ 
this ter-r-rible big monsther could go 
roight tarough solid walls, moind yeez, 
an’ he’d ate yeez up ’fore yeez could 
scrame out. Now cuddle up an’ go to 
slape like good byes na’ girruls or he'll 
be afther yeez av yeez say a worrud. 
Moind that. Sthop yer shiverin’ now, 
Birdie; an’ phwat do yeez mane by chat- 
terin’ yer teeth loike that, Willie? To 
slape wid yeez or yeez'll be ate up the 
minit I takes the light out.”—Our 
Dumb Animals. 


HIS LORDSHIP WAS SATISFIED. 


There was once a Scotch farmer famed 
for his strength who was often challenged 
by people from a distance who had 
heard of his reputation. One day there 
arrived from London Lord D., a well- 
known amateur pugilist. He found the 
Scot working in a field. ‘Friend,’ said 
his lordship, after first tying his horse to 
a tree, “I have come a long way to see 
which of us is the best wrestler.” Withb- 
out saying a word the farmer seized him 
round the middle, pitched him over the 
hedge and resumed his work. His lord- 
ship slowly gathered himself together, 
whereupon the farmer said, “Well, bave 
you anything more tosayto me?” “No,” 
replied Lord D., ‘“‘but perhaps yeu’ll be 
so good as to throw me my horse,” — 
The Argonaut. 


Spirit of Christ, fit me for the earth 
on which I dwell. I used to ask that 
thou shouldst prepare me for death. 
Thy main province is to prepare for life. 
I am in want of thee not to help me out 
of the world, but to help me in the 
world. “God often speaks to me ina 
cloud — reveals himself through that 
which seems an absence of revelation. 
The hour of sorrow becomes my hour of 
communion, and the silence of earth is 
vocal with the songs of heaven.” 


THE C. S. S. AND P. 


Dear Young Friends: The Congre- 
gational Suuday School and Publishing 
Society—that isa long name, isn’t it, 
but it explains its object very well—is a 
society which starts Sunday-schools and 
publishes books, papers and lesson-helps 
to be used in Sunday schools, The 
publishing department was opened first 
sixty years ago, but it was not till 1868 
that the Congregational Sunday-School 
and Publishing Society was formed. 
Then the work of starting Sunday-schools 
was begun. There are to-day thirty- 
eight superintendents and missionaries 
of the society, in Illinois, Wisconsin, 
Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Iowa, Min- 
nesota, Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, 
North and South Dakota, Wyoming, 
Colorado, Tennessee, Georgia, Florida, 
California, Montana, Washington, Oregon, 
and on the Atlantic Coast. Sunday- 
schools are started in places where there 
are none, and where the people are of- 
ten too poor to support any. You can 
easily think what a delight it must be 
to children to have a Sunday-school in 
which they can come together, and sing 
hymns, and learn Bible stories, and 
have the pretty papers, which to you are 
such a pleasure. The C. S. S. and P. S. 
hopes, of course, that these Sunday-schools 
will grow into churches, and that the girls 
and boys in them will become Christians, 
while they are young and so help to 
make better the homes in which they 
live. Two hundred and twenty-six 
churches have thus been formed in these 
years. | 

Now, let me tell you a true story, that 
you may have some idea of the good 
that is being done by this C.S.S, and 
P.S. One of these superintendents of 
whom I have spoken, about three years 
ago, received a letter from a lady, ask- 
ing him to come out to her place and 
start a Sunday-school. He was very 
busy at the time, and could not go; but 
after awhile she wrote again, and begged 
him to come. There was no Sunday- 
school, no church, and no preaching ser- 
vice, and she was anxious to have him 
come. It was 165 miles from his home, 
but the letter was so urgent, he decided 
to go. He went on the railroad a part 
of the way, but the last nine miles was 
obliged to drive in an open buggy, 
through a violent storm of wind. When 
he reached the schoo!-house and went 
in, there were only three small children 


there—the oldest a girl of ten or twelve | 


years. The superintendent asked if they 
were all, and they said, ‘‘We are all.” 
Then he spoke kirdly to them, and they 
sang hymns together, and he read and 
prayed with them. As they rose from 
knees, the girl inquired, “Can a little 
girl be a Christian?” ‘‘Yes,” said the 
superintendent, and he talked with her 
on the love of Jesus, and how she could 
please him, and then he asked her if 
they should not tell Jesus all about it. 
So they kneeled down, and both of them 
prayed, and when they arose the girl was 
very happy with a new joy in her heart— 
the joy that her sins had been forgiven, 
and she had determined to serve the 
Lord Jesus. Then, when he saw hissis- 
ter so happy, the boy said, “And cana 
little boy be a Christian, too ?” Again 
they kneeled down and told the Lord Je- 
sus all about it, and the little boy began 
to lead a Christian life also. After this, 
the minister went home with them, for it 
was their mother who had sent the let- 
ters begging Mr. to come and start 
the Sunday-school, but the storm was so 
great she had not thought he would 
come, only the children coaxed to go 
and see, so she let them. She was glad 
to see the minister, and urged him to 
come the next Sunday. Could he take 
that long journey again and only heve 
three children out to hear him talk, The 
mother was anxious, and it seemed to 
him that God spoke to him, and he said, 
“TI will come in two weeks.” That Sur- 
day afternoon, the little school-house was 
crowded, and the people listened well. 
“Couldn’t he stay and preach in the ev- 
ening,” they asked, and he did. At the 
close of that service, they crowded 
around him and urged him to stay just 
one more day and preach, it had been 
so long since they had heard a sermon, 
and he stayed. Monday,the same request 
was repeated, “just over Tuesday,” and 
Tuesday it had been so many years since 
they had listened to preaching, could he 
stay one more night? So, night after 
night, all that week, he preached, until, on 
Friday evening, he invited the nearest 
minister, many miles away, to come and 
help him organize a church; and one was 
formed with a goodly membership, in- 
cluding the little girl and boy, who gave 
their hearts to Jesus in the school-house 
that stormy Sunday. The church has 
grown steadily, and many more have 
joined since the time of which | write. 
A new building worth nearly two thou- 
sand dollars nas recently been put up by 
the people. All of this took place in 
less than three years’ time. Who shall 
say that the work of the Congregational 
Sunday-school and Publishing Society is 
not a good one, and one which girls and 
boys should pray the Lord to bless, 
Your friend. -NATHALIE LorD, 
Boston, Mass. 


“Let all bitterness, and wrath, and 
anger, and clamour, and evil speaking, 
be put away from you, with all malice; 
and be kind one to another, tender- 
hearted, forgiving one another, even as 
God for Christ’s sake has forgiven you.” 
—Eph. iv. 31, 32. 


_ He perceived afresh that the man who 
is able to look down and see that part of 
him capable of disappointment lying be- 
neath him, is far more blessed than he 
who rejoices in the fulfillment of his de- 
sires, 
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Migéellany. 


THE WINDS OF HEAVEN. 


Throw open wide the casement of thy soul, 
And let the winds of heaven blow fresh 
within, 
And sweep away upon their mighty wings 
Tne stifling breath of self, the dust of sin, 


Wait oo and feel those fragrant winds of 
truth; 
i? rare tokens of that world, by 
thee 
Too little known; they drop great hints of 
space, 
So stirring ever larger sympathy. 
Oh, watch theircoming! From each precious 
watt, 
Thou fuller life and higher strength shalt 
wiD; 
So open wide the casement of thy soul, 
And let the winds of heaven blow fresh 
within. 
— Churchman. 


DEBT. 


A distinguished minister of the Pro- 
testant Episcopal church in a Western 
city, a man of such eminence as to have 
been a candidate for the bishopic so 
lately as within one year with very fair 
prospect of success, is in disgrace, and 
has left his pastorate and gone into re- 
tirement. For the past three years he 
has been in the habit of borrowing sums 
of money, varying from $50 to $1,000, 
under the promise of paying in: a short 
time, and then apparently forgetting all 
about it. He has borrowed a large 
amount of money, never paid it back, 
and through his borrowing has caused a 
trusted cashier who loaned bank funds to 
him to be discharged, and made a young 
tradesman fail. No one can tell how he 
spent so much, as he has appeared to 
live frugally, and so far as known had 
__ few or no expensive tastes and habits. 
Some think he has been blackmailed ; 
others that he isinsane. ‘The parish had 
determined to ask for his resignation, 
but he anticipated it by resigning. 

While debt unpaid and unprovided 
for to the satisfaction of creditors means 
speedy insolvency in the business world, 
it is ruinous to the reputatiou of a clergy- 
man. Many ministers are this day de- 
clining in influence, undesired, and in 
some instances scorned, because of their 
indifference to pecuniary obligations. 
With some it is but a symptom of a gen- 
eral want of conscientiousness. In such 
cases untruthfulness and recklessness of 
conduct accompany it. In others it 
springs from an excess of the mendi- 
cant spirit which is as common among 
ministers with large salaries as among the 
very poor. Some of them are in the 
habit of receiving and expecting gifts, 
and even hinting for them; and those who 
can do that are in such a state of mind 
as not to feel strongly the obligations of 
deot. 

To say nothing of sme ministers with 
comfortable salaries whose friends had 
to meet at intervals for years and con- 
tribute money to pay their debts in or- 
der to save them from disgrace, of which 
we know instances in five different de- 
nominations, those who go from place to 
place leaving debts behind them are, in 
the aggregate, by no means few. It is 
impossible to have confidence in a man 
who borrows money, promises to pay it, 
and then pays no attention to his word, 
One of the most brilliant men who ever 
preached in the city of New York was 
ruined by his constant borrowing, and 
the lies he told about when he would pay. 
The immediate successor of the writer 
in the pastorate of a large church, a man 


in whom we had the utmost confidence, - 


a grave, solemn, apparently pre-eminent- 
ly sensible person— one to whom we 
would have sent to pray with usin the 
hour of death—astonished the commun- 
ity by absconding. It then appeared 
that he was in debt in every direction, 
had been robbing Peter to pay Paul, and 
had manufactured falsehoods and told 
them to Jude and Bartholomew. He 
had tried to make money by investing 
in various enterprises, had not succeeded, 
and fell into the habit of borrowing. 
Under an assumed name he began the 
practice of law.in-a Western State, and 
after eight or ten years of life there re- 
peated the transaction. Where he is now 
we know not. 

“The borrower is servant unto the 
lender.” Debt to a professional man 
who has no legitimate means of accum- 
ulating except by saving is a cr.shing 
burden. His spirit, if he be honorable, 
must break; and if he be dishonorable, 
his reputation is doomed. 

We would not say a harsh word or 
grieve those whose debt is the result of 
misfortune. Debt is not a disgrace, if 
thus incurred; provided a frank explana- 
tion of inability to pay is made to the 
creditor, and combined with the most 
constant and heroic efforts to do so. It 
is the borrowing and not paying, or try- 
tng to pay, that we denounce; the dress- 
ing, living, traveling, as though one were 
financially at ease, while indifferent to 
the payment of obligations. 

Many debts are contracted in the ex- 
pectation of an improved condition, 
Often a great delusion, The country 
pastor with a salary of six or seven hun- 
dred dollars reads of the thousands paid 
to a city minister, arid hopes to get such 
a place-that he may pay debts already 
contracted. . As a .general proposition, 
if aman does not live within the in- 
come he has, there is no certainty of 
his keeping .out of. debt. anywhere. 
Hundreds of ministers and teachers, 
doctors and-lawyers, im less favorable 
circumstances’ than most of»those who 
run in debt, do-conscientiously live within 
their income. 

We cannot “but'fear that'some debt- 
burdened person will say: ‘It is easy for 
those to talk whose income is sufficient 
to support them in luxury;” to which it 


is sufficient to reply, in the language of 
an uncle whose nephew said to him, ‘If 
I had as much money as you have, I 
would not be so close with it as you are,” 
to which the uncle replied, ‘That is the 
season you will never have any.” 


Many give away money ostentatiously 
—money that they owe. Thus a minis- 
ter who owed a tailor, one of his parish- 
ioners, for three suits of clothes, sub- 
scribed $100 toward a new organ, and 
had the adamantine face to expostulate 
with the tailor because he gave only $10, 
and received this reply: “Pay me for 
those clothes, and I will make it fifty.” 
But this minister belonged to the class 
who make subscriptions and never pay 
them. Neither the clothes nor the sub- 
scription have ever been settled for. 


The meanness or dilatoriness of 
churches often drives ministers into debt. 
The writer once lived five months on 
borrowed money because the officials of 
the church of which he was pastor did 
not take the pains to collect the sub- 
scriptions and pew rents which the peo- 
ple were willing to pay. When he had 
expended as much as he thought his 
library was worth, that being the only 
property he then possessed, in giving 


| Out the notices on the next Lord’s Day, 


he said: “The pastor of this church has 
now lived five months on borrowed 
money. Let us continue the worship 
of God by singing-the 242d hymn.” 
Before the nex: week had ended the 
amounts due were paid, and the system 
of collecting reformed. We mention 
this incident as a hint to churches to 
pay the salaries, large or small, promptly; 
then if the minister runs into debt he 
cannot blame the church: A thousand 
dollars per annum regularly received is 
worth more to the pastor than fifteen 
hundred uncertainly paid, perhaps two- 
thirds of it not till the close of the 
year. 

To every young minister we say sol- 
emnly: ‘Do not, under any circumstan- 
ces, incur debt beyond your power to 
pay.” One of the questions in the 
Discipline, in the examination of candi- 
dates for admission into the ministry, is: 
“Are youin debt?” On a certain oc- 
casion this question was propounded in 
the New York East Conference, and 
the Bishop, as is usually the case, ex- 
plained the question to mean: “Are you 
in debt so as to be embarrassed by it?’ 
At the close, when the members of the 
Conference were allowed to propound 
questions, the Rev. B. M. Adams arose 
and said: ‘Mr, Chairman, I desire to ask 
these young men an additional question. 


‘You have asked them whether they are 


in debt so as to be embarrassed by it. I 
wish to know whether they are in debt 
so that any body else is embarrassed by 
it; for,” said he, “I have known some 
who were disgracefully in debt, but who 
did not appear to be embarrassed by 

No ancient proverbs are more true 
than these: ‘‘Debt is the worst poverty,” 
and “Debt is an_ evil conscience.” 
Christian Advocate. 


TWO VIEWS OF TRUSTS. 


The object of the trust is, confessedly, 
to control the entire output of the pro- 
duct with which it is concerned. The 
Sugar Trust aims to control the sugar 
market. If it does not bring in all the 
refineries, it includes so many of them, 
that it can easily kill off the rest when 
they refuse to adopt its price list. It 
does not intend to permit any effective 
competition. THe price of sugar is fixed 
by the managers of the trust, who have 
undertaken to determine for the people 
of the United States how much sugar 
they shall eat, and what they shall pay 
for it. Every trust, I say, aims to do 
exactly this; and some of them, as is evi- 
dent, are coming closeto their.aim. This 
is sumptuary legislation of the most 
sweeping character, a kind of legislation 
that for many a day no civilized people 
has tolerated. The alarm which good 
citizens feel at the growth of these com- 
binations, is not groundless. The at- 
tempts to bring them under governmen- 
tal supervision—such as we witness in 
the Inter-State Commerce Commission, 
and in various legislative devices for the 
regulation of trusts—are reasonable in 
their aims, whether or not they are all 
wise in their adaptation.— Washington 
Gladden in the Forum. 


The trust is the nineteenth century off- 
spring of overproduction, small profits, 
competition rampant, and labor organ- 
ization. It is the protest of solvency 
against insolvency. A potent factor in in- 
ducing trusts has undoubtedly been the 
various aggressive combinations or trusts 
of laboring men which now exist, and 
the concerted attempt on the part of la- 
bor to dictate how the factories are to 
be run, who are to be employed, and 
what wages are to be paid. The manu- 
facturer finds himself verily “between the 
devil and the deep sea;” between all 
sorts of embarrassments incident to com- 
petition with insolvent rivals, and a bear 
market on the one hand, and the labor 
organizations on the other. The trust 
cannot, with safety to itself, raise the 
price to the consumer to a point where 
other capital will be tempted to embark 
in its business—that is, to a point beyond 
the normal profi:—but it can, by new 
economies in manufacture, cheapen 


“without limit the first cost of its product, 


and thus enlarge its gains within the four 
walls of its own factory without inviting 
competition. Here the self-interest of 
the trust works benefit to the public. It 
keeps’ present selling prices low, and ‘it 
stimulates economies in production 
which must eventually inure,to the bene- 
fit of the public—Chas. F. Beach, Jr. 
in the Forum. 


THE GOVERNING THEORY OF A 
GREAT JOURNALIST. 


I must confess that I have 
a theory which will perhaps be rid- 
iculed, but which has governed my whole 
life. I believe in the constant interven- 
tion of a Supreme Power, directing not 
merely our destiny in general, but those 
of our actions which influence our des- 
tiny. When I see that nothing in nature 
is left to chance, that. immutable laws 
govern every movement, that the faint- 
est spark which glimmers in the firma- 
ment disappears and reappears with 
strict punctuality—I cannot suppose that 
anything with mankind goes by chance, 
and that every individuality composing 
it is not governed by a definite and in- 
flexible plan. The great men whose 
names escape oblivion are like the plan- 
ets which we know by name, and which 
stand out of the multidude of stars with- 
out names. We know their motions 
and destinies. We know at what time 
the comet moving in infinite space will 
reappear, and that the smallest stars 
whose existence escapes us obey the 
fixed law which governs the universe. 
Under various names, in changing cir- 
cumstances, by successive and co-ordi- 
nate evolutions, the great geniuses known 
to the world, those whose names have 
escaped oblivion, reappear. Moses is 
reflected in Confucius, Mohammed in 
John Huss, Cyrus lives again in Czesar, 
and Czesar in Napolean, Attila is repeat- 
ed in Peter the Great, and Frederick II. 
in Bismarck, Louis Le Debonnaire in 
Philip VII., and Catilina in Boulanger. 
Charlemagne and Joan of Arc alone 
have not yet reappeared, the one to re- 
vive authority and the other la pudeur. 
Everything moves by a fixed law, the 
man is master of his own destiny only 
because he can thwart or promote by 
his own intervention and action the 
place he should fill and the path traced 
out for him by the general decree which 
regulates the movements of every crea- 
ture—M. de Blowitz, in Harper's 
Magazine. 


ABOUT SILHOUETTES. 


There is a history attached to the 
word “silhouette.” About the middle of 
the last century a man named Silhouette 
became Minister of State in France. 
The treasury was in a very low condition, 
and Silhouette was anxious to better the 
national affairs. So he practiced econo- 
my, and tried to induce the King and 
court to be economical, too, But the 
king, Louis XV., had no intention of re- 
formation of any sort, and the extrava- 
gance and cruelty of this time paved the 
way for the horrors of the French Revo- 
lution which came in the next reign. 

Silhouette became very unpopular, 
and the courtiers laughed at him and 
his plans. They pretended to be eco- 
nomical, Snuff-taking was fashionable 
then, and some of the elephant snuff- 
boxes of that time are now in existence, 
preserved in museums or other collec- 
tions of curiosities ; beautiful boxes of 
gold or enamel set with precious stones 
and ornamented with paintings, pretty 
landscapes or portraits. In order to 
burlesque Silhouette and his economy 
some of the would-be witty ladies and 
gentlemen carried plain wooden boxes, 
To the same end, the gentlemen wore 
coats very short, sometimes made with- 
out sleeves; and instead of exquisite 
; portraits set in gilt frames, or miniatures 
hung from gold chains and set in dia- 
monds, they gravely presented to their 
friends funny little outline portraits, 
black profiles drawn in solid black, or 
cut with scissors from black cloth or 
paper. All thes: absurd fashions they 
called the “Silhouette style’—everything 
was a la Silhouette while the fun lasted. 
This was not very long. Poor Silhouette! 
his plans made him so unpopular that he 
was glad to resign his office and go into 
retirement. The other ridiculous fashions 
passed away before a great while, but the 
style and name of the portrait remain. 


THE EXTERMINATION OF THE 
BUFFALO. 


At the present time, outside of the 
National Park, where about two hundred 
and sixty buffaloes are now harbored, 
there are not over three hundred, prob- 
ably not as many, left in the whole 
United States. The survivors of this 
magnificent race of animals are scattered 
in little bunches in several localities, 
There are about one hundred in Mon- 
tana, or at least there were a year ago, 
some at the head of the Dry Creek and 
the remainder at the head of the Porcu- 
pine Creek. In Wyoming there are a 
few stragglers from the National Park, 
which, when chased, run back there for 
protection. In the mountains of Colo- 
rado last summer there were two bunches 
of mountain bison, one of twenty-five 
head and the other of eleven. These 
have probably been killed. There are 
none in Dakota, though eighteen months 
ago thirty-were known to be there. It 
was estimated in 1887 that there were 
twenty-seven in Nebraska, and about 
fifty more scattered in the western part 
of the Indian Territory and Kansas. 
Those in Nebraska have since been 
killed by the Sioux. Of the thousands 
that once inhabited Texas, only two 
small bunches remain. Thirty-two head 
are near the Ratons, in the northwestern 
part of the Panhandle, and eight in the 
sand-hills on the Staked Plains north of 
the Pecos River. These were seen and 
counted on the rst of April of last year. 
This estimate of the remnant of a great 
race is believed to be éssentially correct. 
It was obtained from reliable and well- 
informed persons throughout the West, 
and in part from personal observation 


during the past years.— Harper's Maga- 


zine. | 


Why do we suffer? Why should God, 

Who loves his creatures, scourge them so? 
He hath the right; we need the rod— 

That is enough for us to know. 


We search and question, to what end? 
No providence hath made it plain; 
The finite can not comprehend 
The infinite mystery of pain. 


Shall earth-worms burrowing in the soil, 
Aspire to guage creation’s plan? 

Or strive to measure, ’mid this toil, 
The strange complexities of man? 


As well may we, earth-born and low, 
Stretch upward from our mole-hill clod, 
And ask, with daring front, to know 
The “wherefore and the why” of God! 


—The Independent. 
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Lost in the Mines. 
BY JONATHAN EDWARDS. 
CHAPIER V. 


When Danie recovered from his 
swoon he found himself trembling with 
cold. He did not realize at once that 
he was alone, amid countless tons of coal 
and rocks, confined in a living tomb. 
When thoroughly conscious a strange 
feeling overwhelmed him. He could 
not help weeping aloud. With his face 
on the ground and his hands pressing 
his ears, he called earnestly upon God 
And, although “imprisoned 
fast in the fearful gloom, in a deserted 
chamber beneath the ground,” his simple 
and brief prayer reached the ear of God. 
Angels came and ministered unto him. 

Danie found himself almost fearless 
and full of courage. He felt remark- 
ably reconciled to his condition for a 
But soon a sigh came, and an 
“Ob, dear, what will become of me? 
I wonder had I better stay right 
here? They’re looking for me I know. 
How can they find me? I can’t slay 
here all the time. I’ll get chilled to 
death, I will. I’ll do my best to live 
for the sake of my mother.” 

He found a piece of crust in his bag, 
which he with some difficulty succeeded 
to eat, moistening it with the few drops 
left in his tin can, when he said : 

“I guess I’ll move on. 
to give up.” | 

He began to walk 
rib or props cautiously as he went along, 
expecting something to fall every moment. 
Sometimes he thought he saw light in 
the distance, only soon to realize that it 
was a delusion. 
stars seemed to sparkle around him. 
person has the strangest experiences im- 
aginable when walking in the mines, 
even under ordinary circumstances. Now 
imagining that he can see, and again the 
darkness indescribably thick. Occasion- 
ally he may have the real sensations in- 
cident to collision. For a boy eight 
years old to be lost in the mines is ter- 
rible beyond expression. To remember 
the many ghost stories connected with 
the mines that he has heard related adds 
to the agony. A boy brought up around 
the mines can scarcely escape hearing 
stories. As a general thing, 
boys credit them, and take great in- 
terest in them. On a bright, 
evening a_ large 
boys can often be seen, sitting in some 
obscure corner, relating what they have 
heard told by old colliers. 
party there is usually one at least who is 
an expert in story-telling. But he has 
heard the whole from old Maxie, or 
Uncle Modoc, or some other good man 
that would not for the whole world tell a 
lie. It is believed by many that some 
portions of the mines, especially where 
men have been killed, are visited by de- | 
parted spirits. This is not surprising, 
for there are many miners, good men— 
but not the most intellectual—-who have 
seen and heard many wonderful things 
in the mines, They have seen bright 
lights in the distance, which disappeared 
when they approached them, They 
have heard beautiful singing in the 
worked-out places. They have seen 
men years after their death in the very 
spot where they were killed. They have 
been crushed against the coal, They 
have been stopped on the way and taken 
hold of, and carried for miles through 
fearful places. Danie could not help re- 
membering some of these things. 
had troubled him many times when at 
the door alone, but they take hold of 
him now with increased power. 
tries to sing to keep the troublesome 
thoughts away. But come they will, in 
material and ghastly form. Sometimes 
tons and tons of rocks would seem to 
pile against him, again carried along 
with great rapidity. All the time en- 
deavoring to stagger along, often climb- 
ing tremblingly over falls of rocks. Al- 
ternately with the ghost frights, thoughts 
such as these came to his mind: 

What if I am ina dangerous place? 
Great rocks may be hanging over me 
now, and may fall any minute. I may 
be near the “great deep.” 
old part of the mines that he had heard 
of, which was full of water, and where 
many had been drowned when he was a 
babe, his own father. among them. 
This: brought a ringing. sound to his 
He remembered some things he 
had heard his mother tell with the tears 
washing her cheeks.. He. felt as if his 
little heart would break, and.had to give up 
to a spell of sobbing, saying: ‘Ob, how 
How could I get. here? 
Why did God let me get astray? ‘‘But after | 
pause he said; ‘'God ain't to 
blame; it’s me that’sto blame. I ain’t 
afraid to die, but I, don’t. want to die 
here... How.. easy.it would be, to die at 
home — with -mo—mother,” 
paused again he heard.a voice distinctly 


It won't do 


slowly, feeling the 


innumerable 


This was an 


awful this. is 


held his breath, and after a moment 
whispered ‘‘Father.”” Then he thought of 
his mother. “Whereis she now? what 
does she think of me, wonder? Does 
she know that I’m lost? If she does, 
she feels awful I know. O mother, 
dear mother, I shall never see her again, 
she'll break her heart I’m _ afraid. 
Good-by, dear mother, I must die.” 
He took the horse-shoe nail he had in 


—the best he could in the dark—on his 
tin can, the words, “Good-by, dear 
mother ; good-by, brothers and sisters ; 
good-by, all. Meet mein heaven.” If I 
die,” he said, “I hope they'll get this. I 
hope they’ll find my body, too, so that I 
can be buried in ‘Hengoed Cemetery.’ ” 
He found a little opening in the coal and 
a comfortable place tosit or lie down, 
where the draft did not strike bim. He 
felt comfortable and calm. In a low 
voice he tried to sing a song that he had 
listened to on his mother’s breast. 
‘* In the deep and angry billows 
None can raise my sinking head 
But my fond and faithful Saviour, 
Who hath lived and died instead. 
Friend of friends in death’s dark river, 
Firm support upon the wave, 


Seeing him [ sing contented, 
Though death’s waters round me rave.” 


As he took his breath, and with his 
greasy sleeves wiped the tears that washed 
his face, he thought he heard an echo of 
his voice. This greatly relieved his bur- 
dened breast. “What that,” he 
whispered. “Is there hope for me?” 
He wanted to shout, but hardly dared. 
“[ heard a sound. Is it the air I won- 
der?” He attempted to shout, listening. 
No answer. Shoutinz a little louder— 
“Ho-—s—9,” After a pause saying quick- 
ly, “That’s a voice, that’s a voice, sure. 
Can it be? Will they find me? Some- 
body answers me.” Is it an echo? Is 
it an imaginary voice? Did the angels 
respond ?” 

(To be continued./ 
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Buiter and Cheese Makers’ Apparatus 
and Supplies, Including 


Gream Separators (most improved and 
largest capacity. 


Barrel and Square Box Churns, Butier 
Workers, Printers and Molds, Cheese Vats, 
Prestes, Steam Heaters, Rennet. Coloring, 
Bandage, etc. Any and everything used in 
&@ modern dairy. 


Cattle Ties, Ear Labels, Surgical Instru- 
ments, Oalf Feeders and Weaners, Milk 
Testers. 

Hlay Cutters, Feed Mills, Root Oniters, 
Horse Powers, Oorn Shel'ers, Steam En- 

nes and B >ilers, Agricultural Implements. 

» The largest assortment on Pacific Coast. 
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W HEN a few doses of Ayer’s Cherry 


his pocket, and with it he tried to scribble ; 


of the 
Jonesboro, Tenn. 


Ayer's Cherry Pectoral, 


Pectoral will relieve you? Try it. 


Keep it in the house. You are liable te 


have a cough at any 
time, and no: other 
remedy is so eftective 
pas this world- 
prepara- 
mam tion. No household, 
with young children, 
should be without it. 
Scores of livés are 


saved every year by 


its timely use. . 


Amanda B. Jenner, Northaiapton, 
., writes: Commion gratitude im- 
s me to acknowledge the t bene- 


M 

bts I have derived for my childret: from 
the use of Ayer’s most excellent Cherry 
Pectoral. I had lost two dear children 
from croup and consumption, and had 
the greatest fear of losing my only re- 
maining daughter and son, as the'r were 
delicate. Happily, I find that by giving 
them Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, on the firs 
symptoms of throat or lung troubl¢, they 
are relieved from danger, and ar 
coming robust, healthy children.” 


“In the winter of 1885 I took a bad 


cold which, in spite of every known 
remedy, grew worse, so that the amily 
physician considered me incurabla, sup- 


sing me to be in consumption. Asa 
t resort I tried Ayer’s Cherry Pecto- 


ral, and, in a short time, the cuie was 
complete. Since then I have never been 
without this medicine. I am fifty years 
of age, weigh over 180 pounds, ald at- 
tribute my good health to the use’ of 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral.” —G.W.Ybuker, 
Salem, N. J. 


‘‘Last winter I contracted a severe 
cold, which exposure, be- 
came quite o 
troubled with hoarseness and broiachial 
irritation. After trying various ‘medi- 
cines, without relief, I at last purchased 
a bottle of Ayer’s Cherry Pectora!. On 
taking this medicine, my cough 
almost immediately, and I have been 
well ever since.”’—Rev. Thos. B. Rissell, 
| Holston Conference E. 
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To make room for the larger display of our 
popular line of HOUSEHOLD RANCHES, we 
are closing out our lineof Lamps at thé follow- 
ing greatly reduced prices: 


Table Lamp, with colored glove. .......$0 

Vase Lamp, with decorated shade to match 2 

Hanging amp, 14-inch shade. .....).. 1 
Rochester Parlo 


00 
1 60 
r Lamp, nickel-p!ated 2 50 

1 50 


Electric Lamp, nickel-plated ........ tee 
Piano Lamp, with umbrella shade .,.. 8 00 
Rochester Piano Lamp, umb ella shaie.10 00 


Come early. Only a few more days, {and this 
chance will be gone. Now is your time. Out 
this out and bring it with you. 


MYERS & CO., 
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Is IMPURE BLOOD, the foun 
tain head of disease. It causes 
Consumption, Cough, Distressing 
Pains, Rheumatism, Nervousness, 
Female Weakness and many 
serious disorders of the Stomach, 
Liver and Kidneys. The many 
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when other remedies have failed, 
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FROM THE STATE OF WASHINGTON. 


To us on the Sound winter has gone 
and spring has come, yet with all our 
unusually severe weather the grass bas 
remained green ; and many times dur- 
ing the past two months, when there has 
been a thawing away of the snow the 
cheery daisies and pansies might be seen 
in full bloom. With the quickening of 
nature comes renewed activity in all 
else, especially in the matter of building 
of every kind. The hammer, saw and 
trowel not only, but the pick and shovel, 
are evening up the grades of our Seattle 
streets in preparation of additional lines 
of street railways, both cable and elec- 
tric. 

Tacoma has abandoned the horse- 
car and the steam motor for the electric 
on all her lines. At Spokane Falls old 
Dame Nature furnishes the power, whether 
it be to propel the cable or to gather the 
electrical current, by which the street- 
Cars run Over that city. 

Two new churches have recently been 
organized at Spokane. The one on the 
north side bids fair to quickly grow into 
a church of considerable numbers. 

On last Sabbath, March 2d, Superin- 
tendent Beard, assisted by Missionary 
Wolfe of the C. S.S. and P.S., organ- 
ized a church at Pataha City, Garfield 
county, of sixteen members. Four oth- 
ers, whose names had been given, were 
prevented from attending by sickness or 
other causes. It is the First Congrega- 
tional church in that county, and was 
gathered out of the Sunday-school or- 
ganized by Missionary Wolfe about two 
‘months since, and a series of meetings 
that followed, which were in charge of 
the same brother. 

Superintendent Greene on the same 
day assisted Missionary Rowley in the 
Organization of church ; also of sixteen 
members at Woodenville, or Snohomish 
Junction, on the Seattle Lake Shore and 
Eastern railway, about twenty-five miles 
north of Seattle. This also was the re- 
sult of a ten-days series of meetings by 
Mr. Rowley, and possibly of some seed 
sown years ago by a former pastor of the 
Houghton church. 

- Pastor Cheadle of North Yakima 
writes a most interesting letter, in which 
he says: “Since the giving away of the 
snow, about the first of February, our 
congregations have been doubling and 
trebling, until yesterday our church 
reached the highest water-mark it has 
touched since the removal from the old 
town. A brief presentation of the con- 
descension of Christ in becoming poor 
that we might be made rich, the baptism 
of a child, the reception to fellowship in 
the church of seven substantial members, 
and the administration of the sacrament 
of the Lord’s Supper, constituted a ser- 
vice that was so impressive as to cause 
comment throughout the congregation at 
the close. The house was well filled in 
the morning, although other churches 
were observing a similar service.” This 
church is located a little one side from 
the center, and until recently it was con- 
sidered by many as upon the wrong side 
of the railroad track, and being a little 
difficult of access, on account of passing 
and ‘standing trains ; no evening ser- 
vice has usually been held. This even- 
ing, however, such service was an- 
nounced, and the pastor was greeted 
with a crowded house. With a good 
choir, which helps them to the best sing- 
ing in the town, a ladies’ society called 
the “Gleaners,” which is working up the 
social and financial interests of the 
church, a Bible class on one afternoon 
of each week, a new element in the 
membership, and a clearing of the roll 
of non-resident and other lifeless mem- 
bers, with the magnificent blessing of 
the Spirit of God, is giving to our 
church at North Yakima, a vigor of life 
at an earlier day than we expected. 
May the pastor, with increasing health 
and strength, take courage ! 

Pastor Bicknelll has resigned at Hough- 
ton, and at present is supplying at Ana- 
cortes. It looks a little now as though 
Fidalgo Island might become the Man- 
hattan Island of Puget Sound. 

Rev. W. F. Rose of the C. S. S. and 
P. S. for Western Oregon has resigned, 
to accept the pastorate at Houghton, and 
will begin work there on the 23d instant. 

SEATTLE, March 7th. S. G. 


AT LAST. 


The statistical tables are in the hands 
of the printers. Oakland Second, Eureka 
Second, Alturas, Auburn, Galt, Lodi 
and a few smaller churches have failed 
to report. Ifthe pastor or clerk of any 
of the above churches will send a report 
immediately, I may hope to insert it be- 
fore it leaves the printer’s hands, 

In the General Association of Cali- 
fornia there are 114 churches, In 
Southern California, 49, making a total 
of 163 in the State. Ihe membership 
of the 114 churches is 7,778, a gain over 
last year of 659. There have been add- 
ed by confession 749, by letter 525, 
total 1,272; in Sabbath-schools 12,692; 
gain 738. Benevolent contributions 
$39,351; increase $5,465; home expendi- 
tures, $144,436. ‘Thirty-six societies of 
Christian Endeavor report a member- 
ship of 1,860. There are 112 ministers 


reported, of whom 63 are in charge of 
78 churches. Oakland First received 


go on confession of faith and Santa 


Cruz 60. Further comments will be 
made after the reports from the southern 
part of the State have been received. 
H. E. Jewerr. 
VACAVILLF, Statistical Secretary. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSON, MARCH 80, 


By Rev. W. N. Meserve. 


TEMPERANCE, 


1. The weak and the strong. (Vs. 
1-6, 
2) “Brethren,” Paul calls upon those 
of the brethren who are spiritual to ad- 
monish those who are weak. Many 
need spiritual crutches. They can stand 
only as they lean heavily on props. The 
strong are their support. A strong man 
can be a tower to many who are weak. 
Great burdens can be put on him as they 
were put on Moses. 

(b) “Overtaken in a fault.” A sharp 
distinction is to be drawn between the 
‘twilful” sinner and the “overtaken” 
sinner. To the former there is no 
promise except that of doom. He who 
ruthlessly tramples under foot the blood 
of the Covenant fatally grieves the 
Spirit. For the “overtaken” sinner 
there is mercy. Multitudes are over- 
taken by temptation to strong drink. In- 
sensibly a habit is formed and at the ex- 
pense of power to resist. Then the de- 
mands of the demon are inexorable. 
Just here is the opportunity of the breth- 
ren to fly to the rescue. This method 
has proved itself the “wisdom of God 
unto salvation.”” Many have been saved 
by such means. 

(c) ‘Bear ye one another’s burdens” 
(V. 2). For every man shall bear his 
own burden, (V.5.) This apparent con- 
tradiction vanishes when it is seen that 
two very different classes are in contem- 
plation. The burdens of a weak brother 
may be shared by the strong. The self- 
sufficient (V. 3), must do their own 
carrying. Itisthe price they pay for 
arrogance. Every such man must bear 
his own burden, and it is sure to prove 
heavy. 

2, God’s attitude (Vs. 7, 8). 

(a) “Be not deceived.” This iojunc- 
tion implies a deceiver. “Wine is a 
mocker, strong drink is raging, and who- 
ever is deceived thereby is not wise.” 
This is very old truth, and has lost none 
of its power, and unhappily none of its 
application during the centuries, In- 
deed, the strongest of strong drinks is 
comparatively a recent invention. ‘‘Look 
not upon the wine when it is red” is an 
injunction to be doubly emphasized with 
reterence to still more deadly drinks, 
whose deadliness lies in their power to 
deceive. Strong drink is a harlot whose 
seductions are well nigh irresistible. 

(b) “God is not mocked.” The ir- 
reversible law of the Medes and Persians 
is a weather-vane compared with the 
law of God. No sophistry, no self-de- 
ceiving turns aside the avenger. Right- 
eousness is adamant; it is the throne of 
God. The “Pillars of Hercules” may 
reel like drunkenness, but the throne of 
God is forever andever. It is immuta- 
bility. 

(c) Seed is reproductive. Wild oats 
will produce wild oats. A_ prodigal 
father sees himself reproduced in a 
prodigal son. Herodias was mother to 
daughter beautiful but heartless, who 
was capable of bearing the head of John 
the Baptist in a charger. There would 
seem to be a disposition to condone 
prodigality in youth on the suppo- 
sition that it will subside in due time and 
give place to steadiness. It subsides with 
the using up of the fuel. A candle burn- 
ed at both ends is soon consumed. 
Prodigality ends in wreck—vitality 
wasted, never in this life to be regained. 

(d) The harvest is corruption—a 
tainted life, all the springs poisoned. 
‘‘For all the ills that chance or nature may 

lay upon us 
In chance or nature there is found a cure; 
But self-abasement is beyond all cure; 
The brand is here burned in the living flesh, 
That bears its mark to the grave. 
The act is the mind’s suicide.” : 

Hell is deep enough in this life; there 
is a deeper hell hereafter. — 

(ec) Sowing to the Spirit. Man’s 
higher nature is referred to. There is 


the higher and lower natures, is rightly 
apportioned. The lower nature, the 
fleshly, is entitled to care, but never to 
the exclusion of the higher, nor even to 
secure the greater share. The true man 
resides in his spiritual being, and his 
energies and chief solicitude should be 
turned that way. ‘The lusts of the 
flesh and the pride of the eye” must 
therefore be put rigidly under. To reap 
life everlasting is worthy a supreme and 
tireless effort. Sowing to the Spirit is 
the royal and only way tosuch a harvest. 
3. Unremitting effort. (Vs. 9, 10 ) 
(a) Let us not be weary in well do- 
ing.” Doing good is refreshing. There 
is nothing on earth so exhilarating, with 
lasting effects, as well-doing in the name 
of Jesus. Frail mortals have often 
reached the heroic in the Christian 
warfare. Weakness is made strength in 
Jesus Christ. | 
(b) “We shall reap if we faint not.” 
‘First the blade, then the ear, then the 
full corn in the ear.” Patient contin- 
uance in well-doing is the prerequisite of 
a bountiful harvest. ‘In due season” 
is the time of reaping. One can ill af- 
ford to reap before the time. Mean- 
while, “as we have opportunity let us do 
good unto all men.” This is the true 
line of noble activity. Splendid ener- 
gies may be wasted in low ambitions. 
The temperance cause affords a magnifi- 
cent field for patient, persistent and 
hopeful toil. Magnificent victories have 
-already been gained, proving the possi- 
bility of final and complete triumph. | 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR. 


Prayer-meeting Topic for Week Begin- 
ning March 30, 1890. 


Subject—Turning Away from Evil. 


Ezek, xxxili: 10-19. 


no schism when the care due to each, | 


Other References—II Sam. xiv: 14: 
II Pet. iii.g; Matt. xviiiz13, 14; If 
Chron. vii: 14; Ezek. iii: 21; Lev. xviii: 
5; Ezek. xvili: 26, 27; John xv. 11; Luke 
x: 42; Gal, vi: 1; Eph, iii: 20, 21; I Cor. 
ili: 18, 19. 

There are many deceptions. Among 
the various errors of every-day life few 
are more prominent than a disposition 
to continue in evil with an expectation 
that some time all will end well, Per- 
haps every one is in more or less danger 
of valuing his opinion as to ultimate re- 
sults too highly. There is much vain 
wisdom and evil trusting which ignores 
reason and usurps the power of our in- 
stinctive sense of right and wrong. 

How far each individual proceeds in 
the way of evil depends on a variety of 
causes. Some are alarmed and turn 
away from evil. Others are checked, 
and while they do not seek God with all 
their soul and all their strength, and all 
their mind, yet they are preserved from 
any strong and full manifestation of the 
evil which lurks within themselves, 
Ochers turn away from evil by the out- 
ward circumstances which surround 
them. But others, led by the spirit of 
God, and aided by a divinely-enlightened 
conscience, turn gladly and with the 
whole heart away from evil and walk in 
the light, even as “He is in the light.” 

It is not uncommon for people to 
comfort themselves because they have 
never harmed anyone, and because they 
not given themselves over to an openly 
profligate and riotous life. And some 
are able to claim for themselves a life of 
honesty, industry and general conscien- 
tiousness. But is this enough? Have 
they turned wholly away from evil? 
Have they done more than restrained 
themselves? There may be no positive 
act of turning away; they are not sailing 
away from a definite port, but they do 
not know that they are sailing toward 
any desired haven. 

1. Jt is in our power to turn away 
from evil. It is in our power to reduce 
dispositions to habits and to develop 
purposes into actions. It is possible to 
train ourselves to perfect quietness 
though we be naturally irritable, and to 
magnanimity though we be naturally 
combative. The person whose tongue 
by nature would flash fire has been 
known to so turn away from evil, that 
kind words and meekness of spirit have 
been the fruits of his life. Evil likethe 
avalanche, which grows in its onward 
progress, spreads and intensifies as it 
spreads. We cannot escape it by wish- 
ing, only by turning away. 

2. Turning away from evil we re- 
ceive more power. A self-contained life 
is dormant. Its affections take no hold 
upon divine things. Its fears are more 
numerous than its hopes. Human life 
is like a seed—it may be planted in 
good ground, where it instantly blooms 
forth into life. Kept to itself it is as 
good as dead. | 

3. Weadvance. Each fresh invoice 
of power enables us to advance away 
from evil. We shall never forget a pic- 
ture we once saw of Satan tempting Ju- 
das to betray our Master. The painter 
had portrayed the face of the tempter as 
a hideous caricature of the tempted. 
The painter had caught the negative les- 
son—by continuing in evil the soul de- 
velops the likeness of the tempter. But 
the very opposite is equally true—we 
may develop the image of the heavenly, 
Very recently a member of our local 
“Endeavor” society was summoned to 
die. The inevitable end drew near. 
Her soul advanced daily in holy resigna- 
tion and unselfish sweetness. Her words 
were kind and unsullied as a crystal riv- 
ulet, and her smile was as pure as an 
angel’s innocence. Flowers of earth are 
visited by every air that stirs and drink 
in sweetness only; and thus everything — 
pain, sleeplessness, weakness—only serv- 
ed to translate, by the grace of God, a 
sister beloved into an angel of light be- 
fore she had yet ascended from earth 
scenes. Our life is either a going away, 
a halt, a return, or an advance. 

4. Permitied evil masters in time. 
The man may loathe the master, but he 
obeys him at last. The man himself 
changes—imperceptibly at first to him- 
self, but others see it. As the solid 
tower sways beneath the ringing of its 
bells, so the most solid, calm-seeming 
life is surely influenced by the evil from 
which it should turn away. 


‘* The laggard soul that will not wake, 
The guilt that scorns to be forgiven— 
These baffie e’en thespells of heaven.” 


(Rev.) Dr. W. D. WILLIAms. 


INVITATION FROM THE ALAMEDA 
CHURCH. 


Dear Friends in the Churches about 
the Bay:. You are all cordially invited to 
an informal reception given by the Ala- 
meda Congregational church on Friday 
evening, March 21st, from 7:30 to Io 
P.M. It is intended to mark the formal 
opening of a Young Men’s Reading- 
Room just fitted up, as well as to com- 
memorate the eleventh anniversary of 
the founding of the church. I have 
often wished that each of our churches, 
as well as our seminary, would occasion- 
ally make arrangements to be “at home” 
and ask the rest of us to call. And now 
I’m wishing that on this occasion as 
many of you as can would take it into 
your heads and hearts to run in for an 
hour or two. We hope we may have the 
pleasure of giving many of you a warm 
and hearty welccme in our church home 
(corner Chestnut street and Central av- 
enue). Grand street is nearest station 
on Broad Gauge and Chestnut street on 
Narrow Gauge. Brief, appropriate exer- 
cises will begin at 8 o’clock, I speak 
for the church in extending this invita- 
tion. Yours for “thy kingdom come,” 

W. W. Scupper, Jr. 


THREE MONTHS OF SPECIAL BIBLE | 


STUDY. 


The Bible Institute in Chicago, of 
which D. D. Moody is the head, has 
been fortunate enough to secure the 
services of Prof. W. G. Moorhead of 
Xenia, Ohio, for the three months of 
April, May and June. Prof. Moorhead 
is regarded by many as the most sugges- 
tive, thorough and stimulating Bible- 
teacher in the. country. 

Mr. Moody sends out a cordial invi- 
tation to all ministers, evangelists, theo- 
logical students, and other Christian 
workers in all parts of the land who wish 
a new inspiration in the study of the 
Word of God to come to Chicago for 
the entire three months, or a portion 
thereof, and take advantage of this great 
opportunity. The new building of the 
Institute is open ; and those who come 
will, as far as possible, be accommodated 
in it. Those who desire rooms in the 
building should send their names and 
references at once to the Superintendent, 
R. A. Torrey, $o W. Pearson St., Chi- 
cago. Those who cannot be accommo- 
dated in the building will find furnished 
rooms near at hand, and can board in 
the Institute Restaurant. Four dollars 
a week will cover all necessary expenses. 
As the seminaries close in April, theolog- 
ical students are especially invited to 
come and give a few weeks to Bible 
study under this gifted teacher, and get 
the experience to be gained in the ag- 
gressive work of the Chicago Evangeli- 
zation Society among the masses of the 
city. Ministers who feel the need of 
fresh Bible study, and contact with ac- 
tive workers, are also cordially invited. 
Christian young men and ladies from the 
colleges could profitably spend the spring 
vacation attending Prof. Moorhead’s lec- 
tures. 


GOING TO LUS ANGELES. 


The leaven is at work. The ink was 
hardly dry on the envelopes in which the 
Secretary of the California Christian 
Endeavor Union was sending out notices 
of the Convention at Los Angeles when 
an application came from the Presbyter- 
ian society of Santa Rosa for two reduced- 
rate blanks for delegates. At the same 
time a member of the First Congrega- 
tional society of Oakland gave notice 
that he would be one of the twenty-two 
for the excursion party. That is a good 
beginning. Now, let the others follow it 
up. If any society or pastor is yet with- 
out ioformation as to this Convention, 
write to the Secretary, C. Z. Merritt, 
2263 Telegraph avenue, Oakland. Re- 
member the time is April 18-20; place, 
Los Angeles ; special features, addresses 
by Dr. F. E. Clarke of Boston, and oth- 
ers. Reduced rates of fare by rail, avail- 
able from this time on by anybody who 
goes to attend the Convention, whether 
delegate or not. 


A fire in Indianapolis last Monday af- 
ternoon destroyed the large book-store 
of Bowen & Merrill. But the loss of pro- 
perty was as nothing compared with the 
loss of life. Nine men are reported kill- 
ed, with severa) others injured by falling 
walls. What a fearfully destructive agent 
is fire! 


Rev. E. P. Baker has recently receiv- 
ed forty-three Japanese on confession of 
faith as members of his church at Hilo, 
H.1. Mr. Jiro Okabe bas been largely 
instrumental in this ingathering; he has 
seven preaching stations, and the good 
work still continues. 


In France there are upward of 20,000 
applicants for 300 vacancies in the pub- 
lic service in the department of the 
Seine. Four thousand persons applied 
for the places of three cffice boys at the 
Fiotel de Ville. 


There are eighty-one women in Kan- 
sas acting as superintendents of public 
schools. 


Hublishers’ Mepartment 


Entered at the Postoffice at San Francisco as 
second-class matter. 


PIANOS AND ORGANS 


Are sold by Kohler & Chase of San Francis- 
co for cash, or on the installment plan, and 
at bottom prices. This is the oldest and 
largest piano and music house on the Coast, 
having connection in Los Angeles, California; 
in Portland, Oregon; and Helena, Montana, 
besides small agencies all over the Pacific 
States. They handle all grades of instru- 
ménts, from the Decker Bros.—the artists’ 
plano—down to the cheapest, well-made 
Boudoir piano. Don’t buy any musical in- 
struments without writing this firm or visit- 
ing their warerooms, 137 and 139 Post street, 
San Francisco. 


FOR SALE AT A BARGAIN. 


A large-sized reed organ of extraordinary 
power and brilliancy of tone, from one of 
the best makes in the United States, and is 
of very fine finish; will support easily a 
large choir, and is especially adapted for a 
chapel oracountry church. Will be sold low. 
Apply at this office. 


Why continue the use of irritating powders, 
snuffs or liquids? Ely’s Cream Baim, a sure 
cure for catarrh, can be had for 50 cents. It 
is easily applied, safe and pleasant, and is 
curing the most obstinate cases. The pro- 
prietors of Ely’s Cream Balm do not claim 
it to be a cure-all, but a sure remedy for ca- 
tarrh, colds in the head and hay-fever. It 
gives relief at once. 


Siz Novels free will be sent by Cragin & 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa., to any one in the 
United States or Canada, postage paid, upon 
the receipt of 25 Dobbins’ Electric Soap 
wrappers. See list of novela on circulars 
around each bar. Soap for sale by all gro- 
cers. 


_ To oblige a good deacon who makes it, and 
our friends and the churches who need it, 
we keep in Tue Pactric office excellent un- 
fermented wine. Price, 75 cents per bottle. 


: | For a disordered liver try Beecham’s Pills. | 


Highest of all in Leavening Power.— U. S. Gov’t Report, Aug. 17, 1889 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 


Baking 
Powder 


Pilgrim Quarterlies, Pilgrim Teacher, 


And all the issues of the Society in stock atthe _ 


DEPOSITORY. 
735 MARKET ST., - 


- SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


OF” Sabbath-school supplies of all kinds a specialty. gy 


PELOUBET’S NOTES, 


NOW IN STOOK AT 


BIBLE HousE, 


735 Market Street, - 


- San Francisco, Cai, 


OUR NEW 1890 FLOWER SEED OFFER. 


A Magnificent WER 


Collection of 
Varieties, FREE! 


af ty An Unparaliciled Offer by 
Old-Established and 


Kelinble Publishin 
/ tlouse! THK Lavins’ 


v 
UMN illuetrated paper for ladies 
= and the family circie. It is de- 
Ls, ere voted to stories, poems. ladies’ 
fancy work, artistic neediework, 
“ home decoration, housekeeping, 
fashions, hygiene, juveniic read- 
«< = AY ¥ 


\ ing, etiquette. etc. ‘To intro- 
duce this charming ladies’ paper 


= 
is @ Mammoth 16-page, 64-col- 


& 

4\ Sy, tS into 100,000 homes where it is not 
Petes already taken, we now make the fol- 
lowing colossal offer: Upon receipt 
of only 12 Centa in silver or stamps, we will send 
The Ladies’ World for Three Montha, and to 
each subscriber we will also send Free and post paid, a large 
and magnificent Colleetion of Choice Flower Seeda, two 
hundred varieties, including Pansies, Verbenas, Chrysanthe- 
mums, Asters, Phlox Drummondii, Balsam, Cypress Vine, 
Digitalis, Double Zinnia, Pinks, etc., etc. Remember, tweive 
cents pays for the paper three months and this entire magnifi- 
cent collection of Choice Flower Seeds, put up by @ first-class 
Seed House and warranted fresh and reliable. No lady can 
afford to miss this wonderful opportunity. Weguarantee every 
subscriber many times the value of money sent, and wil! refund 
our money and make you a present of both seeds and paper 
f vou are not entirely satisfied. Ours isan old-established and 
reliable publishing honse, endorsed by all leading Dewspapers, 
Do not confound this offer with the catchpenny schemes of un- 
scrupulous persons. Write to-day—don't put it off! Six sub- 
acriptions and six Seed Collections sent for 60 cents. 


IAL NFFER! To any lady answering this adver- 
SP C s tisement and naming the paper in 
which she saw it, we will send Sree, in addition to all the above, 
one package of the celebrated Ornamental Chilian Follage 
Beet Seceda, one of the moat beautiful foliage plants known, 
the leaves sometimes growing 3 feet long by 1 foot wide, in varie- 
gated colors. It is perfectly hardy continuing an object of beauty 
long after Coleus and Canna have succumbed to frost. Address: 


& H. MOORE & CO., 27 Park Place, New York. 


PANORAMA 
BATTLE 


= 
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MARKET & JOth STS. 
Is the moet reslistic aud interesting picture 
ever produce. 


says about it in our catalogue. 
A. M. to 1l P. M., except Suaday 


It Stands at the Head 
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A thimbleful of Ficr weighs more than a 


pailfal of razory. Everybody knows that the 
‘‘DOMESTIO”’ leads the trade in all practical 
improvements, 

J. W. BVANS, General Agent, 


29 POST S8T., SAN FRANOISOO. 


SPECTACLES, OPTICALGOODS 
PHOTOGRAPHIC OUTFITS ete 


HIRSCH, KAHN &CO, 


333 KEARNY STREET. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


tric Batteries, Drawin 
Surveying and other Scientific inst : 
OF Sead fer Illustrated and free. 


Pacifie Saw 
Manufacturing 
Company. 


Saws of every description on hand and made 


to order. Duncan’s Timber Jack. Garcin & 
Son’s Timber Jack. H. Royer’s Lacs Leather. 


Agents for 0. B. Paul’s Files. 


17 & 19 Fremont Street, 


SAN FRANOISOCO, OAL. 


WEED «& BRINGW ELL, 
All kinds Brass,Composition, 
Phosphor and White Ment 


CALIFORNIA 
B EL. ings. 


AND BRASS WORKS. 
Fire Alarm Bells. 


125 First 8t., 8. F. 


Read what General Howard 
Open from 9 


Oburch, Steamboat and 


4 
4 
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FRUITJAND ORNAMENTAL 


TREES 


+ 
HOLLANDjJAND JAPANESE 


Catalogues Free§ on Application. 


TRUMBULL 


419-421 Sansome St., 


SAN. FRANCISCO, CAL. 


| 
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Froim $15 Up. 


Over sixty diffyrent patterns, in all woods. 


Wide, deep drawers, built dust-proof; hat- — 
boxes, stout castdrs te roll easily, and every: 
thing carefally arjranged for your comfort and 
daily needs. 


CALIFORNIA 
FURNITURE 
COMPANY, 


(N. COLE & CO.) 


Starr King Building, 


117 te 123 Geary St., San Francisco. | 


FOR CHOICE FAT 
MACKEREL AND 


TONGUES AND SOUNDS 
SEND ORDERS TO 


S. FOSTER & C0, 


Agents for Celebrated 


In Sealed Tins, for Hot Climates. 


26 &128 California Street, 
SAN FRANOISCO, 
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GAL. Viz 1-10. 
$2.50 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 
He. 7 Montgomery Ave, San Francsco Cal. 
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